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LETTERS EDI TOR 


Dear Sir, 

As a mother of two children in llie 
Bungendore school bus, 1 must protest at 
the behaviour of some of your students 
who threw beer on the bus and soaked 
several of the children. 

This 1 feel was degrading and filthy. 

No one would deny any person a day of 
fun, but I do think the students lose their 
sense of decency and self-respect after a 
day of swilling. 

Yours faithfully. 

Mrs R. Webb, 
■ C/- Post Office, 

Bungendore. 

Dear Sir, 

There seems a view among students that 
the government’s regulation to restrict the 
sending of funds to the NLF other than 
by humanitarian organisations, is tyranical. 
This opinion stems, in most cases, from a 
belief that the Committee for Aid to the 
NLF has a democratic right to express their 
view,s in whatever manner they choose. 
Thus, it is argued, by suppressing the Com- 
mittee’s activities, the government is acting 
in an “undemocratic” manner. 

The people who hold this opinion have 
confused democracy with' anarchy. In a 
democracy, a minority, by exercising their 
freedom of speech and freedom to demon- 
strate, must endeavour to change the gov- 
ernment's mind or change the government 
by converting the “minority’s” opinion, to 
the majority’s. The government regulation 
has not hindered this avenue of opposition. 
What the government has hindered is the 
direct action of a section of a minority to 
work against the will of the majority. An 
analogy may clarify this point. A com- 
munity calls a meeting at which a majority 
decide to construct a road, while at the 
same meeting a minority oppose the deci- 
sion. Has the minority democratic right 
to disrupt the construction of this road? 
Only under anarchy has the individual a 
right to do as he pleases. 

The government has acted wisely in pro- 
tection of the will of the majority (i.e. the 
security of Australian troops overseas). 
However correet the government may have 
been in so acting, the political capital they 
made of the issue was understandable to a 
realist, but a disgrace to any. 

Yours, etc., 

Don Mitchell 


Woroni is published 
fortnightly during the 
year except during the 
examination and vac- 
ate on periods under the 
auspices of the SRC of 
theANUbyRon Colman 
Director of Student 
Publications Subscrip- 
tions $2.00 per column 
inch. Contract rates on 
application. Printed by 
Canberra Publishing 
Co Pty. Ltd 70 Barrier 
Street, Fyshwick. ACT. 


Dear Sir, 

re: Volunteer Executive Olficer Wanted, 
or 

lllcg.ll ..kdi'crtiscmcius Department 

I hope you will permit us' to use yout 
columns again to publicise a position with 
the Volunteer Service Association of Papua 
and New Guinea. 

Tlie V.S-A. aims to encourage nil kinds 
of Volunteer Service here and in particular 
to encourage overseas Vnluntcer.s to serve 
in Papua and New Guinea. Its Council is 
chaired by Lepani Watson, MHA, Under- 
secretary for Economic Alftiirs, and its 
members include prominent church and 
community leaders. The A.ssociation is 
financed by high membership fees, ihc 
ordinary membership fee being one per cent 
of salary appr6.vimately. 

The VSA now seeks a full-time Volun- 
teer Executive Officer and General Secre- 
tary for preferably a two-year term on an 
allowance of the order of SA750 per year. 
Accommodation will be supplied. I would 
appreciate it if anyone interested would 
write to me, 

Yours .sincerely. 

Peter Hopkins, 
E.xec Officer. 

P.S. 1 enclose some literature for the 
information of anyone interested, and 
application forms in the hope that you, 
your local P/NG Officer, or your Students' 
Union or Representative Council, may be 
interested in supporting a very worthwhile 
move in the Development of this country. 

Sir. 

Now the mighty Zionist propaganda based 
on S7r truth arid 95% falsehood re the 
Middle East has abated. I hereunder set 
forth the truth of the matter regarding the 
followini; points raised by Ihc Jews, through 
mass media: — 

1. The Arabs were not serfs for 2.000 
years. History attests to their great empire 
iounded in the seventh century which ex- 
tended' from the Straits of Gibraltar to 
the confines of China, embracing the shores 
of North Africa. 

2. The Arabs are not cowards and 
stupid, as the 1954 Algerian Revolution, 
superbly planned and executed is. a living 
testimony. 

3. IT IS impudent of the Arabs to de- 
mand return of captured territory, but the 
sheer impudence of the Jews in their de- 
mand for the return of the land they had 
lost well nigh on 2,tX)0 years is. para- 
mount magnitude. And by plotting, schem- 
ing and intrigue, together with the foolish 
expediency of the then British Government, 
their desire was OFFERED FHEM ON A 
PLATTER. 'Thus, the Jews had achieved a 
momentous feat with no precedence in the 
annals of mankind. 

Accordingly, the Jewish minority who up 
to 20 years ago had never set eyes on 
Paleslinc. usurped and seized suzerainty 
over the Palestine Arab majority who have 
been rooted in their land, .uninterruptedly, 
for thirteen centuries. And by treachery and 
terrorism on the part of their new lord 
paramount, had lied their homeland, hence- 
forth existing in a state of hopelessness. 
IS THERE A HOLY BOOK OR TENET 
TO CONSOLE SUCH A'TROCITY? 

4. If the promfiting of Mr. Eichmann 
whereby foreign aid be found to settle, 
permanently, the said Refugees in foreign 
lands was to be meted out to the Jews, the 
latter would have beaten their breasts, 
wailed, wept and cried to the seventh 

heaven, of the barbarity of Man to the 
Children of Israel. 

5. It is false in its entirety that 30,000 
Jews fought along side General Allanby 
in the Palestine Campaign, thus resulting 
in presenting Palestine to the Jews. 

Some British Jews enlisted in different 
units. At the break of War and. due to 
British public outcry at the refusal of the 
many thousands of East European and Rus- 
sian Jews who sought sanctuary in Great 
Britain, to enlist, the Government was re- 
luctant in issuing an edict for Jewish con- 
scription but, asked for volunteers, of which 
the result was. only two hundred. Ref: — 
“The Balfour Declaration” by Leonard 
Stein. 


This Campaign was executed by the forces 
of the British Empire together with Prince 
Feisal of the Heshimile Family and, his 
thousands of men — Ref: — “Seven Pillars 
of Wisdom”, by T. E. Lawrence. 

If the claim of the jews to the land of 
their forefathers is to be upheld, no nation 
on earth has the right to the land she now 
accupies. 

The maxim "The Luck of the Irish” 
should be revised to read. "The Luck of the 
Jews”. 

P.S. — I am a Lebanese. 

MRS. EFFAT RICHARDS. 
.Sandring. Victoria. 

Dear Sir, 

John Iremonger made a rather savage, 
and unfair, attack on the SCM Woroni, 
20/7/67. At its root. I believe, lay the frus- 
tration of an active thinker at the type of 
Christian, who to all outward respects 
appears a regular humanist, yet for some 
damn vague and elusive reason insists he 
believes in something extra, which makes 
him a Christian. In many cases this apjicn- 
dage appears little more than - the ve.stiges 
of outdated concepts of the Christian tradi- 
tion, yet to be realised so. Yet in trying to 
find what lay behind this obscure thinking. 
I found an even closer link between 
Christians and Humanists, making the dis- 
tinction between the two only important 
to those who need to categorise people to 
simplify their thinking. When a Humanist 
like Rus.sell says; “Beyond all reason, I 
am unconquerably persuaded that ihev [the 
human race] will [survive]”, and when a 
person .says, after all the arguments and 
experiences are laid down on the table, he 
has faith in what he would like to call 
“God”, the two are essentially drawing 
closer, as human beings, to express faith, 
hope, optimism or whatever iasuffleient 
word you prefer. Though they may 
approach from different directions the 
Christian from a rather disreputable and 
historically notorious background in par- 
ticular, as an unbiassed thinker it is your 
duty to consider both people objectively, 
with perspicacity, despite objectionable 
mechanics in their thinking. The only 
tangible evidence is the person in front of 
you, not whether he says; ’Tm Christian" or 
"By God! 1 don't believe in Him". 

Rather derogatory and erratic criticism — 
"lacking courage, hackneyed, milk-white 
cquivocator, shallow, shifting, faddish, 
pseudo-intellectual” — though stimulating, 
and often pertinent, is not very helpful. It 
is partly true that SCM is “little more than 
a few confused, boring people who 
achieve little of what they are ostensibly 
attempting”. Yet John Iremonger has fallen 
down badly if he does not realise that 
SCMers are quite sincere in trying to find 
ideas that are both helpful and acceptable. 
Not unnaturally or unreasonably, they give 
Christian ideas some consideration. Does 
this slight, ’’soft-covered”- deviation from the 
shining ideal of implacable and immutable 
truth justify the frontal opposition of The 
University to this perfidious influence? It 
is possible that even this small, ineffectual 
organisation can be of some use to the 
concerned thinker. 1 have found so. 

I imagine John Iremonger knows the 
stupidity of fixed dogma and irrevocable 
convictions. 1 cannot understand why he 
appears so hostile towards people who are 
reluctant to appear assured, yet arc actively 
concerned to learn, if misdircctedly. (SCM 
is reasonably comprehensive in looking for 
good ideas). The boot is better placed be- 
hind those who talk and worry too much, 
while their active influence is negligible. 
This is an inexcusable deficiency SCMers 
might have. SCM should welcome any prac- 
tical. critical help John Iremonger might 
give. But principally SCM tries to be an 
avenue for self-education, much needed in 
our present schooling system; inculcating 
proselytes are a little anachronistic. 

John Wood. Garran Hall 

^"so: there are eyes. ears, systems of nerves, 
hearts; livers yci, In Australia, all sensing 

"the opportunism of the rulers and the 
drive towards war”.?? 

'Yours, etc.. 

PATRICIA WILSON. 


Sir, , 

I congratulate your paper- on its highly 
horrific corollary to the edition of Woroni. 
The Rampart publication w.ts one of the 
most effective revelations of Vietnam 
brutality that I have yet read. Nonetheless 
does such an emotional tract show integrity 
and impartiality? 

Docs “Woroni” have a policy on the 
acceptance o foiitside magazines or parts 
thereof for enclosure in its pages? Will 
merely agreement with the editor’s views 
bring about acceptance? Or is it a case of 
anything that’s free and interesting must be 
good? I wonder how clo.sely you looked 
this gift-horse in the mouth? 

The basic reason for my questioning was 
a recent article in the Bulletin (September 
2. 1967). There, an External Affairs Depart- 
ment report wtis quoted. It stated that the 
facts and statistics advanced in the Ram- 
part publication were highly inaccurate and 
ridiculously biased. In particular the report 
contended that photographs of supposed 

US victims were really pictures of Viet 
Cong attacks. The Bulletin printed one 
particularly pathetic photo of a small ban- 
daged girl, aided boy a walking stick and 
obviously in great pain. In the Rampart 
report she was injured by American bomb- 
ing and in the External Affairs version the 
child was hurt during a •“Viet Cong attack 
on the Catholic village of Dang Xoai, in 
Phuoe Lango province north of Saigon’'. 

Admittedly the Bulletin is a partisan 
publication. But does Woroni have to lean 
just as far in the other direction and accept 
distortions of the truth, as well. 

Once again 1 congratulate you on enclos- 
ing an article which showed the courage 
and suffering of the Vietnam War. But 1 
would like to point out that using the fact 
of pain and death as a weapon against 
one participant in the war may be, in its 
own way, cold of a people who have suf- 
fered so much already. 

Yours, etc., 

Roger Vickey 

We have accepted a proposed pamphlet 
of equal quality from AULF putting their 
side of the case. It will be included as soon 
as it is prepared. The Editor remains un- 
biassed as to the content of the paper; 
however, there seems to be very few writers 
willing to put forward pro-Vietnam War 
arguments. 

Editor 

Dar Sir, 

It has come to my altcniion that in the 
July 20th edition of yonr paper, you in- 
cluded in every copy of your paper an issue 
of Ramparts Extra, the pamphlet put out 
by the Liberal Reform Group. 

This pamphlet is excellently produced and 
I am sure all students concerned with the 
debate about Vietnam were interested • in 
reading the pamphlet. However. 1 am sure 
you will agree that the pamphlet was 
biassed in that it only presented one side 
of the case. 

There is a small group of Liberal Party 
members who arc, at the moment, com- 
piling a pamphlet presenting the opposite 
view. This pamphlet, I am assured will be 
of high standard and certainly more sophis- 
ticated than the stuff put out by the Depart- 
ment of External Affairs. 

For the sake of fairness, therefor, would 
you consent to inserting a copy of this 
pamphlet in a future edition of your paper 
provided, of course, that: 

1. It is of comparable standard to the 
Ramparts article, 

2. The producers of the pamphlet pay 
the cost of insertion, 

3. This pamphlet is given exactly Ihc 
.same treatment as the Rampans article 
received. 

I hope this plan meets with your appro- 
val; I shall send you a sample copy of the 
pamphlet as soon as it hs published. 

Yours sincerely, 

Ian Renard. 

Federal President AULF. 

Sir, — If anyone could give me the 
niune(s) and address(c$) of men who might 
be prepared to fill on a short question'nairc 
aljout their active service in the First A.I.F.. 
1.9I4-I9I9. I would appreciate it. 

BILL GAMMAGE. 

Burton Hall of History. S.G..S. 
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In an iinprcccdcnt step, the SRC President, Alan Brooks, last Sunday 
tlircatcned to move censure motions against more than half the present members 
of the SRC and call on them to resign. 

The warning, believed to be the strongest such action ever taken at the 
ANU, came at an eight-hour meeting of the SRC where President Brooks 
presented a paper on “The Reform of the SRC”. 

I'l SRC STRUCTURE REFORMED 


He castigated members for their 
lack of interest, utter disregard for 
their duties and failure to carry the 
responsibilities assigned to them by 
the student body. “The present SRC”, 
he said, “is not only a mere adminis- 
trative machine, but a very bad one 
at that”. 

Mr Brooks went on to say that the 
majority of SRC members had done 
no elTcctive work this year and was 
burdened with the worst load of “dead 
wood’ ’he had seen. 

Referring to the lack of attendance 
at meetings and lack of assistance in 
the office, he reminded members of fre- 
quent warnings that had been issued 
about their apathy during the first two 
terms. These had been ignored, and 
he was forced to the extremity of 
threatening to censure members at the 
next meeting. 


In his paper, Mr Brooks proposed 
the abolition of the present SRC struc- 
ture and its replacement by a com- 
mittee system, effectively decentraliz- 
ing the work load. 

Seven standing committees meeting 
weekly will carry on the administration 
of the SRC, and the full meeting will 
act only as a committee of last 
resort. 

At the full SRC meeting, policy will 
be decided and reports presented. In 
addition, a ‘Question Time will be 
introduced to keep members in check, 
and censure motions passed if work is 
not being done. 

The question of the time of annual 
SRC elections was brought up and a 
straw vote taken, revealing a majority 
in favour of the end of 2nd term. 
However, it was strongly felt by some 
members that the present SRC must 
be terminated as soon as possible and 
under no circumstances be allowed to 
continue until the end of 2nd term,- 
1968. 


,A general meeting of the Students' Asso- 
ciation will be held on the Wednesday 
night of the last week of lectures. Among 
proposals to be considered is the allocation 
of SlOO to the .Australian Committee of 
Responsibility to relieve the suffering of 
Vietnamese civilians. 


Bill Roberts resigned from the SRC anu 
John Stephens was appointed in his place 
and elected Public Relations Officer. 

Alan Brooks was elected as Union Board 
epresentative and Ron Colman as Local 
Overseas Student Service Director. 


The SAC Art Exhibition held here in the 
first week of 3rd. Terms was an exciting 
and ambitious venture by Melbourne stu- 
dents. The standard was very high and 
the exhibition solely organised by students. 
The SRC has decided to buy a painting 
from them for $100 in recognition of this. 

The circulation of Woroni is to be ex-, 
tended to the Research Student Campus. 

Woroni has at last been registered for 
transmission by post as a periodical. 

The Monash treasurer will sell Bull-tins 
in Melbourne at great profit to himself and 
|5c an issue to ANU. 


The Book Appeal for Indonesia con- 
tinues. Anyone with spare and old texts 
and other books, drop them in at the 
SRC office. 

The Model Security Council was held 
in the Academy of Science during the 
vacation. It was addressed by Mr Hasluck, 
Prof Fitt^erald, and Dr Millar. The debate 
was of high standard and the venture highly 
successful. ANU’s representation was de- 
plorable, and had, in the last moment, to 
construct two hasty makeshift delegations, 
h'-th much smaller than any other 
iversity. 


Complaints have been received from the 
Library about the large number of instances 
of students tearing pages from library 
books, e-spccially from the Reserve Desk. 
Students are reminded of the provision of 
photo copying machine, in the Library i 
order that they may take copies o 
important pages. 

The Librarian has ruled out the possi- 
bility of a smoking and/or Coffee Room in 
the Library because of the proximity of 
the Union. 

Amnesty Day is to be retained in view 
of its success this year. 


Bush Week - financial flop 


People who wonder ju.st what is happen- 
ing behind the H.aydon-Allcn Building will 
be interested to know ihni a new extension 
is being built to hbusc the language and 
linguistics departments and close the gap 
between the present buildings to form an 
Oxford-type courtyard. 

Political Science will have a lonp time Ip 
wait, with no proposed construction until 
the 1970-72 triennium. Political Science will 
be the first department at the University to 
impose quotas — 400 from next year, for 
1st year. 

The Psychology and Law Buildings will 
be the next ones to go up. The latter is to 
be behind the Oriental Studies Building 
where the bank used to bo. 


The University is being planned for an 
immediate limit of 5.700 undergraduates — 
and it seems certain that this figure will not 
be exceeded, though it is being reached 
quicker than ex[]ected. 

The Theatre is still very much in the 
future in University plans Ihoiigh the Per- 
forming Arts Council is fighting hard. It will 
join the Library and Union Buildings — 
and be parallel to University Avenue. 

A new hall of residence — Burgmann 
College — vyill be built on tht banks of 
lovely Sullivan’s Creek next to Ursula 
College, and a postgraduate college will 
probably be built on the other side of 
Bruce Hall. This will continue to isolate the 
residential “precinct” from campus 
activitie.s. 


The report of the Bushweek Director pre- 
sented at the last S.R.C. Meeting revealed 
a complete breakdown in the distribution 
of the Bushweek publication 'Bull-tin'. 

As a result the publication barely covered 
its cost of production, and only $280 was 
collected to be distributed among Abschol, 
the The.ilrc Fund, ,ind the Blind Society. 
Of this profit less than one third came from 
'Bull-tin' sales. 

S.R.C. President Alan Brooks questioned 
the use of Bushweek and criticised both the 
lack of good public relations and the fact 
that the motive of raising money had been 
subordinated to fun. 


Students’ behaviour at Bungendorc re- 
sulted in several arrests and a strong protest 
from a “disgruntled mother” whose children 
had been splashed with beer. 

It was generally agreed that the Bungen- 
doro tradition had degenerated to an all- 
time low, and proposals were being con- 
sidered informally to move to another venue 
next year. 

One unfortunate aspect of Bushweek was 
the confusion of collections for the Bush- 
week charities with the Fund to support 
the Vietcong. This was the result of a Can- 
berra Times report and of someone stamp- 
ing ".SUPPORT THE N.L.F.” on Bushweek 
collection tins. 
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ADVANCE AUSTRALIA 




The Vietnam war is a fact that the 
majority of Australians have decided to 
accept without real question. If challenged, 
they utter a few glib, patriotic cliches, and 
change the subject as quickly as possible. 
At no time have the majority made any 
real attempt to understand the history 
behind the present struggle in Vietnam or 
the role played by America since 1945. As 
Australia is, geographically speaking the 
southernmost Far Eastern nation, this atti- 
tude of indifference as to the nature of 
developments in the Far East is regarded as 
very strange by members of other nations 
who visit this country. But they do not 
realise that this failure of most Austriilians 
to make a genuine effort to find out a few 
facts about the Vietnam war before deciding 
on their attitude towards it is due to certain 
factors in our national make-up. which may 
be briefly summarised as follow's- 

1. Our long-standing terror of invasion 
from Asia, which was aggravated in our 
minds by the Japanese drive southward 
during the last war; 

2. A curious mental apathy, very general 
in this country, which makes us avoid facing 
up to difficult and uncomfortable situations 
(the she’ll-be-right-mate approach), reflected 
in our preference for allowing someone else 
to do our thinking for us, while we go to 
the footy, or some such equivalent. 

3. This general immaturity is further illus- 
trated by our strong desire to be protected 
by some Big Brother nation, rather than 
welcome independence as a chance to step 
out, if not isolated, at least unescorted. 
(Having been handed our independence 
quite early on in our history, we have never, 
as a natioit, undergone the consolidating 
process of a struggle for independence, such 
as the American colonies experienced in the 
eighteenth century]. 
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All these factors have operated to bring 
about our present attitude towards Vietnam, 
with the result that since we have allowed 
the Federal Government to make up our 
minds for us over the Vietnam issue (while 
at the same time loudly professing our 
contempt for those "bloody politicians" and 
generally denouncing "that lot in Canberra”) 
the general public in Australia has not got, 
and is not getting any real idea of the 
background and progress of events in 
Vietnam, since Press, radio and TV 
throughout the country (with a very few 
exceptions) foliow the Government line on 
Vietnam and tailor their reporting accord- 
ingly. Ironically enough, for any serious 
or detailed reporting and comment on the 
war today, one has to go to American 
newspapers, like the New York Times, 
though up to a point, and rather cautiously. 
The Australian does attempt a similar kind 
of coverage in this country. 

Those of course who are sufficiently con- 
cerned to wish to read beyond the daily 
newspapers can find many thoughtful books, 
articles and magazines which endeavour to 
present something like an accurate picture 
of the Vietnam scene. These are by no 
means sinister products of left-wing propa- 
ganda: some of the most vehement have 
been publications by religious organisations. 
Nevertheless, despite statements by leading 
churchmen and by responsible citizens and 
academics who ha\-e first-hand knowledge of 
the area and peoples involved; despite 
books and articles being devoted to thought- 
ful and often anguished discussion of the 
subject — Australians as a whole still tefuse 
to find out about the war — or even stop 
to consider it seriously. The reason is not 
hard to find; it makes distressing and un- 
comfortable reading. For the hi.story of the 
Vietnam tragedy Ts an example of what can 
happen, not through evil machinations, but 
through fear and misunderstanding in this 
era of hideous total war. 


For the Americans were not power-drunk, 
imperialist maniacs in 1954, when the 
second part of this tragic trilogy began, but 
a nation in the grip of an unreasoning panic 
over communism. (The American."!, collec- 
tively, are rather given to this kind of 
reaction — everyone knows the famous 
story of the broadcast of H. G. Wells’ War 
Of The Worlds in the 1930s in the United 
States, when widespread panic was caused in 
those cities receiving the broadcast because 
many people believed the broadcast to be 
real), "rhe Cold War between the US and 
Russia had been going on for some years; 
in 1950 Americans formed the greater part 
of an ostensibly United Nations force sent 
to Korea to protect the sovereignly of the 
Siiuth Korean State against aggression from 
North Korea; Ho Chi Minh’s forces were 
defeating the French in Vietnam; and when 



the Annam people. Since that lime, the 
Chinese wisely left Annam alone, though 
the Annam emperors paid and received for- 
mal gifts as a tributary of China. But there 
was no political interference on the part of 


There is a widespread notion that Hanoi 
is a puppet government of Peking: this is 
quite inaccurate. As a matter of fact Ho 







movements arose independently of each 
'W-'i Vietnamese. Ho Chi Minh’s 

politics were unimportant, compared with 
-sw' the fact that he was a Vietnamese leader 
who had successfully confronted, first the 
Pw Japanese, then the French and secured in- 
dependence for his country. As they had 
iyilB' never experienced any form of democracy, 
having been for centuries under the abso- 
BWV Annam emperors, and then 

in this century, under French colonial rule 
M (not noted for its democratic approach) the 

P fact that Ho Chi Minh’s regime was com- 

- munist and authoritarian was not a fact that 
' the majority of the Vietnamese would be 

concerned about. The ones were were con- 
ff cemed of course were the wealthy Viet- 
g namese landowners who stood to have their 
estates and wealth confiscated by Ho Chi 
Minh’s government. Many fled to the South 
and it is from this section of the people 
that the South Vietnamse government under 
Ngo Diem was drawn, with the aid of 
■ ' American funds, and with American en- 

- couragement Ngo Diem's government saw 
. ■; to it that the promised elections were never 

held. , 

1 I'l 


along the lines that established governments 
in the Far East were to be supported in 
every way (however obsolete or corrupt 
they might be in actual fact) rather than let 
resurgent movements among the peoples 
take over. All such movements were re- 
garded by America as part of the Great 
Communist Plot. 

In 1954, after ten years of fighting 
Nationalist forces under rlo Chi Minh, the 
French withdrew from Vietnam, and an 
agreement was signed in Geneva (which the 
US also agreed to, though it was not a 
signator) drawing a temporary boundary 
between North and South Vietnam, and 
guaranteeing the holding of elections in 
South Vietnam within two years to decide 
whether the South Vietnamese desired 
union with North Vietnam under the Ho 
chi Minh regime, or if they did not, what 
government they wanted for South Vietnam. 



«When I return to Washington and the peo- 
ple ask me "Can the war be -vt'cn in Vietnam V" 

and they're surely going to ask it — I want 

you to know how I will answer, I 'will 
answer unqualifiedly : ”Yes. Yes." » 

U.S. Vice President Hubert H. Humphrey 


in 1952 China was united under Mao's 
communist government, the Americans, 
with visions of a world .take-over by com- 
munism, panicked, and in the fertile soil of 
their fear .VIcCarthyism and Un-American 
Activities witch-hunts flourished for some 
years. The Americans were in not state of 
mind to take a cool and rational liKik at 
what was happening in the Far East — the 
combination of the spread of communism 
with upheavals in various Asian countric.s 
(and like us. they had also been unnerved 
by the initial Japanese successes in the 
Pacific in 1943) was enough to make 
Eisenhower and the US authorities feel that 
any means was justifiable to stop this 
menace. They consolidated their policy 


Eisenhower and the US authorities, how- 
ever. were advised by the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency men operating in Vietnam 
that if the elections were held at least i0% 
of the South Vietnamese would favour the 
communist regime under Ho Chi Minh. 

It is essential at this point to consider 
the real significance of this. The Vietnamese 
have always been a proud and strongly 
nationalistic people: they beat back a series 
of Chinese invasions of Annam (as Vietnam 
was then called) under Kublai Khan in the 
fifteenth century. .Since Kublai Khan had 
conquered China, Central Asia and the 
eastern half of. Europe before turning his 
attention to Annam, his defeat there was an 
indication of the courage and prowess of 


What the Americans did not realise — 
and still do not — is that the spread of 
communism in Asia does not represent a 
rising flood of organised international 
revolution, but is basically nationalist: that 
there are as many brands of communism 
to be found as there are countries with that 
form of government. One would have 
thought that the old Red Bogey of the 
world under communism would have been 
well and truly laid after the ideological split 
between Soviet Russia and China in the late 
fifties, but this is evidently not the case as 
far as America is concerned, to judge from 
her policies still operating in Asia. What is 
happening in the Far East is part of a his- 
torical process that took place much earlier 
in Western Europe: a process that is inevi- 
table with the advent of Western technology 
and the industrialisation of Asian countries. 
The old feudal forms of government there, 
based on an agrarian economy (a large pea- 
sant class, a few wealthy, aristocratic land- 
owners, centralised authoritarian govern- 
ment under a monarch, aided by the aris- 
tocracy) have begun to break down in one 
country after another — most rapidly, 
naturally, in those countries torn by years 
of war. Of the nationalist groups opposing 
the old regimes, the communists were the 
best organised, with a ’ programme most 
likely to appeal to a large peasant popula- 
tion, worn down for centuries by taxation 
and oppression on the part of the landlords. 
For these people there was never any 
question of their losing their freedom under 
communism — they had no freedom to 
lose. 

For us to encourage the destruction of 
Vietnam and the Vietnamese people in the 
hope that we will somehow be “safer” be- 
cause of this, is a futile action, as well as 
being an immoral and cowardly attitude. 
Even if the entire population of Vietnam 
and of China were wiped out, we would not 
be "safe”. There is no such thing as abso- 
lute safety now, or at any time: the process 
of living always involves risks, and rurely it 
is preferable to face risks in the knowledge 
that one’s actions are morally justifiable, 
rather than those of apathy and fear. 
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This is a rare picture of smiling Vietnamese children 
But how much will be left of their smile when we've finished 


likely mat such dilTcrences among them will Vietnam and civil war again broke out; 
become more marked as lime goes on. For (his time between Government forces in 
communism is only one particular form of Saigon and the National Liberation Front 
government — and like any form of govern- (the Vietcong) which consisted of both 
mei\t is not static and unchanging, but must communist and non-communist groups, 
develop and alter as and how the countiy united against the Ngo Diem regime, 
develops. The history of communism in Finally, Ngo Diem became so unpopular, 
Russia over the past fifty years is a good even in Saigon, that he (with American con- 
example of this, and given lime, there is no sent) was overthrown by a military clique 
reason to suppose communist governments (and shortly after as,sassinated) and a series 
in Asia will not be pressured by their own of puppet military governments was set up, 
peoples into a similar pattern: that of in- of which the most lasting has been that of 
creasing liberalism as standards of living Marshal Ky. 
improve. 
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At the fall of Ngo Diem, most of South b<='P considerably as a nation if, remem- 
Vietnam was controlled by NLF forces, benng this, we developed a little more con- 
and it was at this point that American aid hdence in our ability to stand on our own 
to Saigon developed from that of money 

and military "advisers” into that of direct It would help us considerably also if we 
military intervention. Since then the. war could, for a moment, overcome our terrors 
has steadily escalated. But the whole of the about Asians and Yellow Hordes, and look 
present situation can be traced back to the at the general problem and the possible 
American panic over communism in the risks to our security in a mature fashion, 
early 1950s, and the resultant miscalcula- If we consider the possibility of aggression 
tions they made over Vietnam while in the from the North, the likeliest candidate is 
grip of that fear. And now they are rather not China (who has no fleet or long range 
in the position of the man who slammed his air force) and hardly a country like Viet- 
coat in the car door when he got out; could nam, but Indonesia, at present in a stale of 
not take it off as the car moved off and has great economic instability and governed by 
to keep running. For though the Americans a right-wing military clique. It might be 
still try to maintain the war is an ideologi- worth considering whether the money we 
cal one, it has clearly become something are pouring out on the Vietnam war might 
else: the issue of communism in Vietnam is not be better spent in three ways: 
now unimportant compared with that of |, Genuinely attempting to assist the New 
nationalist feeling the desire to throw Guineans lo build a workable stale for 
out the foreign invader. Only a filing as themselves in that area: this would mean 
powerful as this would have enabled the spending far more money there than we 
Vietnamese lo stand up to the most power- h^vc done so far 

ful nation in the world, waging war on them Maintaining an efficient and flexible 
with some of the most horrible weapons of defence force designed for defence of our 
modern technology; wapons that have de- territories and immediate surroundings; 

maimed thousands more of the 3 Assisting Indonesia, by whatever means 
wihan population than Vietcong forces. |je jn our power, to maintain some degree 
u* cnorts. round-lhc- imernal economic stability; thereby les- 

clock bombing^ use of napalm and other sening possible aggression on her pan. For 
anti-personnel weapons on a large scale; aggression, as the last two wars have shown, 
eviction of thousands of peasants to refugee largely based on relieving, or distracting 
camps in order to carry out "defoliation of attention from, economic inltabilitres in Ihi 
rural areas (destruction of villages and sur- aggressor nation This was certainly true of 
rounding countryside to prevent any cover Germany both in 1914 and 1939, whatever 
remaining for enemy forces) have left slogans of ideology attached to her 
hem as far as ever from forcing either the actions may . have been 
local Vietcong forces or Hanoi into sub- r.,,, •- _ , ■ , 

jection, and now the possibilities of what' .jci- 
the Americans might do in the near future, TfL—f H'fili 

driven by another fear — the fear of losing continuation of 

face — may have terrible repercussions not Vietnam; 

only on the Vietnamese, but on the whole effort to bring America and 

human race. But whatever the future holds, jl '? "efibgible, 

the fact remains that they have, in the name ^ar •** 

of "freedom” inflicted the most horrible a being no 

destruction and suffering on the Vietnamese L I’f,. " America to encourage 

people over the past three years. wniilr'Pn^f'^K u" Vietnam. It 

j would not be the end of the world, or of 

/^erica, or us, if all Vietnam was under 
the rule of Ho Chi Minh for a few years to 
come, until such time as his government — 
like all governments — developed another 
and more liberal form; and it would' be an 
infinitely preferable situation for the Viet- 
namese, compared with their present suffer- 
ings, which can only increase indefinitely 
But It may be well the end of the world — 



Our attitude to all this is usually ex- certainly the end of our 

pressed by the comment: “Better them up vi’ctMm°cominue®s 1 ^"°'^ 1 '’. 
ihiTA tkAo lie k.....” Vietnam continues lo escalate at its present 

Anne Godfrey-Smith 
(School of Language and Literature, 
Flinders University. SA) 


rate. 



READING LIST SUGGESTED 
Report From a Chinese Village by Jan 


_ as we know it, if the war in 

there than us down here” — an attitude 
than can only be described as cynical, 
cowardly and immoral, as well as being 
exteremely unrealistic. A country or an 
individual professing belief in the United 
Nations Charter of Human Rights, while at 
the same lime accepting a very vague and 
hypothetical “safety” at the price of the 
hideous destruction of another people can 
hardly be called either courageous or moral 
in outlook. In 1939, many Australians en- 
listed and went overseas, not at that stage 
lo keep Australia "safe” but with the feel- 
ing that the things the German government 
of that time were doing lo human beings 
were evil and somehow had to be stopped. 

Today, we oflicially go "all the way" with 
a nation, who may be a powerful ally, but 
who is waging war at the moment in Viet- Myrd'al. 
nam with a barbarity that would probably Victniim Vietnam by Felix Greene 

have startled even the German High Com- Peace in Vietnam — report published by 

mand of thirty years ago. the Society of Friends. 

. , , k. •“ Vietnam by David 

But omitting any considerations of human Horowitz. 

rights and humanitarianism, from the point xhe Bitter Heritage by Arthur M 
of view of our own interests, our present Schlesinger Jnr. 

enthusiastic yapping at America’s heels is Without Honour by Gerald Stone 

not likely to make this country safe xhe Two Victnams by Bernard Fall 
either now or at any lime in the future, in jhe Last Confucian by Denis Warner 

the long run we can only preserve our xhe Making of a Quagmire bv David 

national identity by developing a spirit of Halberstam. 
independence, since such a spirit, arising Witness by James Cameron 
from within a people, is far more likely to 
deter possible aggressors than reliance on 
a large and powerful protector. To hope 
that slavish adherence to America, regard- 
less of what policies she is pursuing, will 
make us “safe” is lo put our trust in 
straws. The examples of countries such as 
Switzerland, Finland, Israel, should demon- 
strate that independence of spirit and a 
refusal to be dragged into power blocs, 
coupled with efficient military preparedness, 
is more likely to maintain us as a nation, 
than apathy and dependence, whatever the 
future may hold for us. It might not be 
out of place here to point out that, what- 
ever the official American war histories say, 
it was the action of Australian troops (with 
the support of the native peoples) in New 
Guinea, that actually first halted, and then 
drove back the Japanese forces pressing 
south. It is a comment on our general un- 
sureness of spirit to think we still celebrate 
a military fiasco like Gallipoli, instead of 
the battles of the Kokoda Trail, which were 
not only actions fought by Australians with 
great courage and endurance (like Gallopoli) 
but also happened to be successful. It would 
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pettico^t^ 


it* 


Examining ihc results o f the last election, 
one finds Ibul Ihc Coniniuiiisi Parly of 
India has iiicrcitscd ils vole, while Congress 
on the Ollier hand, has lost a good deal of 
its previous suppun. This is probably more 
an indicaiion of lack of conlidcnce in Con- 
gress rather than of an appreciable increase 
in communisi scniiniciil. Certainly the CPI 
is unable to challenge Congress on the 
national level; ils elcclonil slrcnglh is 
strictly of a regional nature. Nevertheless, a 
crucial poitil in Indian politics scciiis to 
have been reached. The popularity of Con- 
gress is at an all time low. If Congre.vs 
manages in the next few years to meet ils 
inner dilliculties and, inusi iniporlanl, to 
cope more adequately with India's economic 
problems, Ihc party may be reinstated in 
ils former position of widespread support. 
Otherwise another parly may lake ils place. 
Could this be the CPI? 


b'or Ihc unitiated, tlie unsuspecting, and 
the ignorant, life in a Hall of Residence is 
a kaleidoscope of all the advantages met 
in the family womb. Meals at regular inter- 
vals, washing facilities, comfortable privacy 
in one’s very own room, and a virtual free- 
dom with regard to hours, rules. 

But venture beneath the sweet-smelling 
aroma of respectability and the stark facade 
of comf^ort and convenience. 

Raise high the Warden’s petticoats. 

Delve beneath his martyrdom as your all- 
wise, all loving and ever-benevoleni 
guardian of public morals. Heark not his 
humble role as being in loco parentis. 

And quietly observe the facts. 

The novice is first warned that bed springs 
are specially oiled to ensure the maximum 
amount of squeaking. As arc doors. 

Then behold the sub-warden, the major 
organ of efficient government, slyly and with 
great stealth, walk the corridors at precisely 
one minute past eleven. This class of official- 
dom is easily recognisable by the great 
prominence of their left ear, aided by a 
deafness to cries of ’'Please don't come in", 
and by an unparalleled blindness lo signs 
of "Please do not disturb". These deficiences 
are heightened by an acute ability to detect J 
the presence, in a cupboard, of intruders. 

In the majority of “Unfortunate Incid- 
ents’’. offenders are subjected to a lecture 
in the grand style; with subject detail rang- 
ing from morals and ethics of Christian 
citizens; the accepted norms of behaviour 
in polite society; contemporary manners 
and beliefs as symbolised by Dr Benjamin 
Spock; to finally an obliging and magnani- 
mous offer to aid the recalcitrant in finding 
allernalive accommodation. 

For the Warden demands a great deal 
of one’s soul. All is dominated and smoth- 
ered by a zealous desire to portray a fine 
and noble institution to the community, 
and to meet these ends individuality is con- 
sidered heinous, spirit is condemned, and 
any evidence of living "beyond the ordin- 
ary" is utterly annihilated by the combined 
forces of Warden, Secretary, Registrar, 
Kitchen Staff — and the lowliest maid. The 
offender may be seen lo slink out the hal- 
lowed portals in desperate sobriety, bereft 
of all that was once valuable in enduring 
the mundane and garden existence of A 
Hall. 

Of course The Establishment has a power- 
ful weapon on ils side, the consent of the 
majority to its questionable tactics when 
dealing with those sufficiently wise and free 
to indulge in a little sport. Most Hall mem- 
bers are isolated from the happenings 
within their holy walls, so heavily are 
’’incidents" veiled with secrecy, and hence 
when an injustice is done are helpless to cor- 
rect it. More so since channels of redress 
"are ruthlessly controlled by the Warden 
and every attempt is made to dissuade the 
offender from appealing to a higher auth- 
ority. Even to the extent of assuring the 
member of instant exclusion and/or a more 
severe penally should such an appeal be 
executed. 

It .seems oxtraordinary^in'this democratic 
sunburnt country that the ruling body of a 
Hall of Residence should hold such tin- 
parallelled powers, use them with such dis- 
regard of circumstances involved, and with 
so scant a respect for fair play. Tl is sad 
too that the majority of members are kept 
in ignorance of all matters concerning their 
residence. 

Not that the Supreme Commander of the 
Home Hall should issue stroke-by-stroke 
dailies on who was last seen creeping from 
so-and-so’s room at such an execrable hour 
of the morrow; or that Natasha, our pride 
and joy of the Russian division of Maids 
should (with eyes _a-gleaming and tongue 
a-panting), espy a minute dash of the un- 
mentionable on the sheet of Mr. 

in room, X1098; or that, according lo an 
official census taken at midnight in the third 
instance of the aforementioned hour, one 
hundred and twenty-nine do and six do not. 

Simply a small matter of objectivity and 
justice: an impossible matter to OUR 

WARDEN. 

REGINA CUNNUS. 


It is the usual method when examining 
a problem in Indian politics or history to 
approach it "from above" that Is, to use an 
institutional approach. However, since the 
bulk of the population in India is the 
peasantry, a "grass roots” level approach 
runs more feasible, especially when dealing 
with the prospects of the communist party. 
Whether the CPI uses parliamentary means 
to gain power (as in Kerala where at pre- 
sent the CPI’s part of a coalition govern- 
ment) or uses the Maoist strategy of peasant 
guerilla warfare, as was done in Telergana. 
the peasantry is vital from the point of 
view of forming both a social and a geo- 
gr^hical base of support. 

Communism is strong among the Indian 
intelligence, as is indicated by the fact that 
Kerala and West Bengal which have the 
highest rates also have the highest com- 
munist vote. However the intelligence is a 
small, typical minority, and. considering the 
realities of power, one must hesitate before 
assuming that pro-communist susceptibili- 
ties among intellectuals will acliially be 
translated into political power. The decisive 
group, so far as the communists are con- 
cerned. must be the peasantry. The Moguls 
and the British raj basically left ihc 
peasantry undisturbed; even Gandhi’s inde- 
pendence movement only touched the sur- 
face of the rural ma.sons. However the 


INDIA 
AND THE 
COMMUNIST 
PARTY 


writers maintain that Hinduism will be the 
ultimate barrier lo the spread of commun- 
ism in India. M. R. Mason! points out that 
nothing is more threatened by ihe possi- 
bility of communist success in India than 
the Hindu way of life with its age old 
traditions. Communism and Hinduism arc 
fundamentally incompatible. Hindu village 
society is a hierarchy composed of a vast 
number of self contained sub divisions. 
Within each self contained unit is the 
spiritually self contained man; Segal argues 
that the concentration of traditional Hindu- 
ism on the personal relationship to God 
itaturallv leads to "an obsession with self”. 
I would modify this, since Segal’s phrase- 
ology implies an indifference to the feelings 
of others; “concern with self-reformation" 
as was stressed in Gandhi’s concept of sar- 
vuiaga, would perhaps be a term more 
appropriate than '’obsession with self”. 
Nevertheless, the whole situation — the 
diversive nature of Indian society and the 
self preoccupation inherent in Hinduism — 
is incompatible with Marx's concept of full 
communism. 










DARJEELING RAILWAY. 

This train is bound to be bombed . . . this train. 


communists, both ideol Ijically and from 
the point of view of practical means, can’t 
afford to bypass this potential source of 
support and power. 

But the question now arises — can the 
communists actually get a foothold in the 
villages? Can they adapt ihcmselve.s lo 
village culture enough to communicate 
with, and so infiuence, the peasantry? The 
CPI has been least successful in areas where 
predominantly Brahman communist leaders 
have competed as social strangers for Ihe 
allegiance of non-Brahman castes. However, 
there is a rising set of leaders in the CPT 
coming from the peasantry itself, and thus 
constituting a definite link with the villages. 
R. Segal, in his book “Crisis in India”, says 
that the communist party is basically closer 
lo the vill.iges than Congress and one could 
perhaps point to the present peasant distur- 
bance near Daiiccling in West Bengal as 
evidence of this. However it would be 
neces,sary to examine the need for land 
reforms in this area in order to_ judge 
whether the CPI has become influential here 
merely by "default", — that is, because 
Congress has been tardy in introducing land 
reforms. The tenacity of the communist 
hold must in the long run depend not only 
on Ihe exploitation of grievances but also 
on the degree lo which it can adapt lo and 
utilize various aspects of village culture. 

Indian' nationalists found that religion 
was basically the only media of communi- 
cating with Ihe masses, (in satyagraha one 
finds strongly religious overtones). Various 


Another factor indicating lack of revolu- 
tionary potential in the peasantry is a 
tendency towards fatalism. This may be 
partly attributed to religion; the scriptural 
injunctions to pursue the Karma of one’s 
caste makes resignation a virtue. This is an 
obstacle not only lo Ihe CPI. but to Con- 
gress as well, in its Community Develop- 
ment Projects. Planning is based on the 
assumption that the peasantry dc.sircs a 
higher standard of living. But Kusum Mair 
(in his book “Blossoms in the Dust”) con- 
cludes, after travelling through rural India 
for a year, "it would seem that the great 
majority of rural communities db not share 
in this concept of an ever increasing stan- 
dard of living . . . the lower the leycl'nf the 
peasant, the more static are his aspirations”. 
Extreme poverty, such as one see through- 
out India today, lends lo breed apathy 
rather than revolutionary fervour. 

This indicates how important it is, when 
using a grass roots approach, lo differentiate 
between different levels of peasantry. It 'S 
not extremely poor peasants who tend to 
covert insurrection, but rather those who 
feel they arc suffering under an injustice 
which their dharma docs not demand that 
they countenance. These are the groups 
which the communists can utilize.^ as, for 
example, in Telengana in 1949, Ihe indebted 
farmers who were being freed lo transfer 
their lands to their creditors. Thus it seems 
that certain groups within the peasantry 
offer opportunities for communist manipu- 
lation. 


However Ihc main problem for the CPI 
must be Ihe difficulties it would face, once 
in power, in trving to implement a com- 
munist policy. The Indian cn'vironment has 
been a problem from the start for Ihe CPI. 
It was primarily over the formulation of a 
policy platform which would be related to 
Indian conditions (as J. B. Wood points out) 
that Ihe communist party split in l%4. The 
Indian environment has moulded a ‘ com- 
munist parly in many respects unique. Just 
as the peasantry tended either to assimilate, 
or to shut itself off from the Moguls and 
ih# British, Ihe .same thing is happening lo 
the communists. This will remain the 
greatest barrier to communism in India 
unle.ss the communists get a strong, foot- 
hold in the villages on a cultural as well as 
a grievances level — ; and so work the pro- 
cess the other way. But considering that 
communism is antithetical to Hinduism 
(and considering the great importance of 
religion in the villages) the latter possibility 
seems unlikely. 
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SEX AND THE OVERSEAS 


Sex is so familiar that it needs no 
introduction. So you are spared the 
agony of reading something we called 
the introductory section, lliis topic, if 
you arc honest to yourself, is also very 
international and stimulating. But I 
must give you a word of warning not 
to expect too much from this article or 
you will be terribly disappointed. The 
“too much” which everybody (with a 
few exceptions) expects will not survive 
the editorials’ censor anyway. In addi- 
tion, bear this in mind, too much sex 
is no good for you. 

Sex is everywhere. Look around you 
if you do not believe me and if you 
have imagination, you will find plenty 
(but if you have luek, boy! you do not 
have to look for it at all). As you 
know, if you have not already known, 
the troubles with sex always begin with 
the sexes and as far as I can observe, 
the overseas students are sexually 
unsound. — Pardon me, I mean the 
proportion of the sexes is unbalanced. 
We boast of a one to five (plus or 
minus two) ratio in the girls’ favour 
resulting in keen competition on my 
side of the scale. In fact, 1 am begin- 
ning to ,^realise that .1 bejong to the 
wrong sex. 

Like the Australians, the overseas 
students come in two sexes — known 
to the general public as males and 
females (more commonly to mo.st as 
blokes and birds). 1 am not too sure 
of any hybrids. (Information on this 
aspect is always welcome). They also 
come in different shapes and sizes — 
some two-dimensionally while others, 
three-dimcnsionally. 

Enthusiastically, I ventured out to 
make a few informal interviews trying 
to get a general picture for my article. 
My first approach was a female over- 
seas student. I asked for her opinion 
on sex, Australian boys, nagging and 
love-making. She gave me a dirty look 
and that was the end of the interview. 
Believe. me. you can never predict a 
woman’s reaction. I then tried my luck 
on an overseas bloke (I have to change 
the subject from Aussie boys to 
Aussie girls to suit the situation of 
course). There was seriousness on his 
face and I began to congratulate my- 
self as my efforts were getting results. 
His comment was indeed very frank. 
“They are much too big”. He said. I 
suddenly realised that the poor bloke 


STUDENT 


was only standing at around 5ft 2in. 
What about our girls seen through the 
eyes of the Aussie blokes. Most agree 
that they are sweet, yum yum and 
delicious, so much so that I have to 
keep reminding the boys that they are 
not for eating. Lastly, where do the 
overseas blokes stand? Well, I prefer 
to keep that to myself. Ask your girl 
friends if you want to know but do not 
get jealous. 

How does the overseas students 
compare with their Australian counter- 
parts? (i.e. physically, socially, and . . . 
well, you know what 1 mean). One 
must always remember that the over- 
seas students cannot be considered as 
a homogenous group as they are ex- 
tremely diversified. They are of many 
colours and nationalities and whether 
one likes it or not, they brought with 
them their cultures which are typical 
of their home environments. It is just 
appropriate to break them up into 
regional groups and even then it is the 
individual that counts. 

(a) The Asians. They are smaller 
(but by no means indicate that they 
less active). They are supposed to have 
the quality (to compensate for the lack 
of quantity). Those from the tropics 
have a hot and spicy diet and no doubt 
this must have some effect on them. 
A word about the Malaysians, living a 
multi-racial country, can, I imagine, 
handle “situations” in multi-sensational 
ways. 

(b) The South-sea Islanders. This is 
i classic example of the evils Western 
civilization has done. If not for the 
Western influence, we will be enjoying 
the sight of grass skirts running around 
the campus. Just think what we are 
missing. 

(c) The Africans. Watch out for 
them. They are specially adapted to 
nocturnal activities as they are very 
well camouflaged in the dark. Fol- 
lowers of the Darwinian theory will tell 
you that this has been the result of 
thousands of years of evolutionary 
history. 

(d) The Europeans and Americans. 
1 do not wish to spoil your fun. It is 
much better to let you find out for 
yourself. Observations show that their 
low cuts. are coming down and their 





mini skirts are going up. I am waiting. 

There is a class that is present in 
all the above groups — the silent ones. 
They look like the quiet and innocent 
type (they may. be quiet but 1 am not 
betting on their innocence) and they 
can be explosive, given the right 
moment and company. Quotation from 
a friend who is a professional in this 
subject: The Westerners have fine 
physique, the Africans have tremen- 
dous stamina, the Indo-Malays have 
something called style but the Chinese 
have something unique — patience. 

Do the overseas students, especially 
those of the fairer sex, gossip? (I know 
1 am doing great injustice here using 
the term “fairer sex” to mean the 
female species as often, if you are more 
observant, you will find that it is the 
other way round). Typical of their 
kind, their intelligence network is so 
efficient that they know more about 
what you have done (or what you have 
not done) the night before than you 
do yourself. 

How much sex does an overseas 
student get? (or put it the other way, 


how mueh does he/she give). I would 
consider your .guess being as good as 
mine. Shall we put it as: some sex 
some of the time, all sex some of the 
time, but it is very unlikely that all sex 
all of the time. Regardless of eolour, 
race and religion, when everything is 
right (i.e. the right boy meets the right 
girl at the right moment and place), 
they like to be left (i.e. alone). 

It is pretty obvious in this article 
that there is more discussion about 
overseas students than there is about 
sex. 1 shall leave the honour to other 
more qualified people to deal more 
with sex and less with overseas 
students. 

P.S. This article is meant for a big 
laugh. If you don’t, then you must 
belong to one of the following: 

(i) You are a bore who is anti- 
social, anti-sex, anti-everything. 

(ii) You aie a liar and a hypocrite. 

(iii) You cannot read English. 

(iv) None of the above. 

And if any part of the article cor- 
responds to your sex-life, it is definitely 
intentional because I must have known 
you and your activities. 

P.P.S. The word “sex” in all parts of 
speech was used twenty times. 

Danny Leong 
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DEBATE 


Late in July this year the A.N.U. Labor 
Club decided lb follow Monash and Mel- 
bourne Labor Clubs in setting up a fund 
to aid the Vietcong. One part of the money 
to be collected was to be car-marked as 
medical aid while the other would have no 
conditions attached and could be used for 
military purposes. No one at that stage 
imagined in the furore these actions were 
to cause, and it could be rash even now 
what will have happened by the time that 
this article goes to press. But it is not too 
early to look at the arguments that have 
been put forward over the last month, and 
especially from the time the Commonwealth 
Government intervened in the second week 
of August. Both sides have had adequate 
opportunity to put their case on the basic 
issue of whether or not aid should be sent 
>nd it is this which I have tried to sum- 
marise and evaluate. 

What has characterised the debate so far 
has been the utter refusal to discuss Che 
matter on its merits at all. Often it has 
ceased to be a debate and become a vulgar 
exchange of slogans and labels which mean 
nothing. The Canberra Times categorically 
stated that there is simply "no room for 
discussions", senior Cabinet ministers hung 
round words like ‘traitors', •Communists’, 
and 'cannibals', and the students, bathing in 
the conviction that they were right, often 
failed to justify their stand against the 
battery of abuse levelled at them. One con- 
sequence of this which no one thought of 
in the beginning, has been the embarrass- 
ment caused to the A.L.P.. not only by the 
fact that the activity has eben organised by 
'Labor' Clubs, but also by the Holt Govern- 
ment’s deliberate attempt to link it with 
the Party's policy. What then, are the 
issues at slake, what prompted the students 
to lake this action, and what arc the 
grounds for opposing it. 

•‘THEY’RE RIGHT' 

First we can discount the accusation that 
the proponents of the aid are immature, 
naive and misguided fools. In nearly all 
p-scs they have made a far deeper and more 
intense study of the Vietnam war, its causes 
and consequences, than most of their critics. 
It was almost comical to hear a 2UW disc 
jockey last week calling them “confused 
and simple minded". While he advocated 
that they be sent to gaol for supporting the 
butchering red terrorists, killing our valiant 
Australian boys who are defending democ- 
racy in Vietnam. Senator McManus bor- 
dered on absurdity when he claimed that 
the students concerned had been trained by 
the Australian Communist Party. What in 
fact lies behind their action is a genuine 
belief that the National Liberation Front 
is the only viable government in .South 
Vietnam, and moreover represents the 
aspirations of the people and the forces of 
Vietnamese nationalism. The Saigon govern- 
ment. they claim, has no interest in the 
•••elfare of the people, is corrupt, and could 
n..i survive independently without being 
propped tip by the Americans. It is there- 
fore immoral or politically wrong to support 
such a regime in suppressing the role of 
legitimate national revolution. Because of 
the cxlem and depth of involvement of the 
massive foreign commitment, they recognise 
that the conflict can no longer be describe'd 
a.s a civil war, and have offered at least 
token support to the side they believe to be 
right. Words are meaningless unless traas- 
laled into action, and the sending of ma- 
terial aid is the logical follow-up to full 
support of the N.L.F. This is a rational 
and coherent case for the students' actions 
and de.servcs to be opposed rationally and 
coherently. 



"Confused and simple minded" 


“THEY’RE WRONG’’ 

Only once have I heard this argument 
refuted on its merits, and this at the closed 
meeting at which the decision was first 
made: and from which press and public 
were barred and thus prevented from a.sccr- 
taining the real reasons for it. The cases 
for and against aid are as complex as the 
war itself, and cannot be fully explained 
in :i brief summary, but I shall try to out- 
line the grounds bn which it was opposed 
at the initial meeting. There were many 
who. although they opposed the war and 
Australia’s participation in it, did not be- 
lieve that the distinction between goodies 
and baddies could be made in such black 
and white terms. They accused the sup- 
porters of the N.L.F. funds of whitewashing 
the Vietcong. of abandoning the possibilities 



WESTWARD HO. 


of a compromise .solution, and of taking 
the easy wav out by throwing their lot in 
with one side. To some extent this has 
been because two years of active campaign- 
ing to persuade the government to come 
to its senses has proved futile. Frustrated 
by the Holt government's unwillingness to 
listen and seek a negotiated pence, by the 
realisation that the immense American mili- 
tary effort will not be eased, by the failure 
of the Labor Parly to gain power, and 
most important by their increasing aware- 
ness of the ineffectiveness of protests and 
demonstrations, these students have resorted 
to taking a hard line. Here then is the main 
criticisni of their action — that their efforts 
tire no longer aimed at stopping the war. 
but intensifying it. refusing to accept any 
.solution short of n total victory. In this 
respect they are as unyielding as the 
government. 

However it is even possible to support 
the N.L.F. as a legitimate representative of 
the people, and still be opposed to sending 
them aid. First, any realistic and lasting 
solution which were to ari.se from a 
negotiated peace, cou'd not possibly exclude 
the N.L.F. from power. This group there- 
fore regards an end to the war to aeh'cve 
their aims, ns preferable to continued 
bloodshed, and recognises that only persis- 
tent and strong internal pressure to this end 
can persuade the Allies to withdraw. An- 
other tactical consideration is that the send- 
ing of aid to the Vietcong cannot help but 
split the movement for peace in Vietnam 
and alienate opinion, at a time when disil- 
lusionment with ihe war is growing. A 
widening incredibility gap is at last bringing 
home to people the fact that the war is 
not being won. and the justification for 
Allied actions are more often being proved 
false as they reali.se that stated aims are 
obviously not being achieved. .Some critics 
further believe that the war. rather than the 
oppression of the Saigon government, is 
the true evil, and that the dissident action 
is therefore proceeding in the wrong direc- 
tion. These are but a few of the arguments 
. that can be used to oppose aid to the 
Vietcong. and even Ihe most virulent right 
winger could oppose it on the grounds that 
the students’ analysis of Ihe war is wrong. 
Unfortunately these arc not the arguments 
that have been tised so far. 

“THEY’RE TRAITORS” 

In the press, in Parliament and in the 
community as a whole, comments have 
been on a completely different plane — 
namely whether the students have a right to 
send aid. The Melbourne ‘Age’ dismissed 
Ihe students as fools, the National President 
of the Returned Servicemen’s League was 
so astounded that he could only call their 
action “unbelievable'' before delivering the 
usual K.S.L. formula to cure all evil. Bolte 
implied that university studies and tiniver 


sity students were incompAtible, Senator 
Gorton hollered “high treason", and the 
Attorney-General, when he found that the 
action was not strictly speaking illegal. The 
Prime Minister resorted to the lowest poli- 
tical smear of all by maliciously trying to 
implicate the Labor Party after the latter 
had specifically dissociated itself from and 
disagreed with the Labor Clubs’ actions. 
All these utterances have two things in 
common — a refusal to talk about the 
issue, and the assumption that BECAUSE 
the Australian Government has decided to 
intervene in Vietnam, the matter must 
therefore be closed and the students no 
longer have the right to support the other 
side. How ironic that we still praise as 
heroes those men who had the gall to 
di.s.scnt from the Nazi regime in Germany 
and who, as Willy Brandi and former 
Chancellor Adenauer, committed treason 
actively to resist their government because 
they thought it was wrong. Yet people who 
believe the Australian government’s action 
to be morally iiidefensible may now be sent 
to gaol for two years and fined $2,000 for 
not being content to say what they believe 
to be wrong, but acting on it. 

This legislation, as well as the surge of 
irrational patriotic sentiment which brought 
it about, IS based on the assumption that 
an Australian life is worth more than that 
of another human being, and the crime of 
a Monash bullet hitting a Digger is greater 
than that of a Canberra bullet hitting a 
Vietnamese. However, the fact of Australian 
troops being there does not necessarily 
make it right. Some do not regard the 
N.L.F., but the South Vietnamese govern- 
ment as the enemy, and for them, it 'is 
meaningless to be accused of aiding the 
“enemy”. The same applies to Nazi Ger- 
many and any other country where people 
have fought against what they believe to 
be wrong, whether this be lal»Ued sedition 
in the case of an internal enemy or treason 
in the case of an external one. 



Craddock Morton 
"Communist manipulated" ??? 


None of what I have said above assumes 
that these students have correctly identified 
Ihe “enemy” or that their analysis of the 
war is right. But this is the issue that 
should be under discussion — whether or 
not their reasons for sending aid to the 
Vietcong are right rather than whether than 
not they have the right to send it. The 
second approach is typified by the 2UW 
disc jockey questioning listeners on what 
they thought of the legislation, but not 
permitting them to relate the actions of 
what he called Ihe "ratbag extremist fringe” 
to the war in general and the involvement 
of the Aasiralian government because this, 
he .said, was irrelevant to his question. By 
their .silence, the students involved have not 
clarified their position in this regard, and 
they are wrong if they believe they do 
not have to justify their actions, McManus, 
proud of himself for initiating the action 
against these "communist traitors", and with 
the full support of legislation, courts, press 
and Parliament, has now bravely accused 
the students of “chickpning out". But if 
they believe strongly enough in what they 
arc doing, they would be unwise to back 
down. My own opinion on sending aid 
to the N.L.F... in a word, is Voltaire’s 
famous dictum — “1 di.sagrce with what 
you say. btit I will defend to the death 
vour right to say it”. — and ‘saying’, if it 
IS to achieve anything, must be able to 
become 'doing'. 

RONALD COLMAN. 
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FOUR JEWS ON I SR A EL 


“I should much rather see reasonable agreement with the Arabs on the 
basis of living together in peace than the creation of a Jewish State. Apart from 
practical considerations, my awareness of the essential nature of Judaism resists 
the idea of a Jewish State with borders, an army, and a measure of temporal 
power no matter how modest. 1 am afraid of the inner damage Judaism will 
sustain, especially from the development of a narrow nationalism within a Jewish 
state. We are no longer the Jews of the Maccabee period. A return to a nation 
in the political sense of the word would be the equivalent to turning away from 
the spiritualization of our community which we owe to the Genius of our 
prophets.” 

••AC . 1 . r • . . Albert Einstein 

■After two hours of tossing and turning I am unable to sleep tonight. We 
spent seven hours today in UNRWA land rovers, seeing refugee camps and 
border villages. I am profoundly, humiliatingly — perhaps unforgettably — 
ashamed of being a Jew ... 

c/v^ /JJ® monumental stature of the appalling tragedy that has scattered nearly 
500,(XW human beings along these ‘borders’ is incomprehensible and defies 
reduction to writing . . . You cannot know what it means to sit in a camp 
council, as we did, and have what is left of human beings ask you ‘Why why 
did you Jews who were so victimized yourselves do this now to us sitting with 
you m this room?” . You will never, 1 hope, see 30,000 of these remnants of 
human being crowded into a small valley, living in mud huts in the lowest spot 
on earth — at the head of the Dead Sea at Jericho ... ^ 

I could continue with feeble attempts to put on paper the pictures that are 
racing through my mind. But they add, perhaps, little to the information of 
anyone who will read this. And even as I am torn to shreds emotionally, 1 know 
that the problems cannot be solved in this context. It was precisely this kind of 
emotional approach to the Jewish refugee problem which the Zionists made and 


which precipitated here, in this part of the world a solution so fantastically and 
irresponsibly illogical that no human can imagine it. It mus^ be seen to believe 
rational minds conceived it. Surely — here at least — truth is stranger than 
fiction!” 

, Rabbi Dr E. Bergei 

As a conscientious Jew I feel it necessary to set forth my views on Jewish 
histoiy after studymg and observing for many years the lofty and dignified 
Judaistic past of pure ethics, philosophy and religion, on the one hand, and the 
current decadent tra^c, and revolting perversion of it into boisterous ‘Jewish’ 
nationalism — Judaism turned into rampart Israelism — on the other 

My conscience had been bothering me ever since the Balfour Declaration 
came out m 1917 to undo the normal course of evolution of the Jews and of 

1 ^ ^ ‘o ‘he gang of which I was a 

dedicated inember by indoctrination and brain-washing. I hope that this book 
[from which t^his passage is extracted] will contribute to healthier and more 
independent thinking by innocent but misguided American and English Jews, 
as well as by Jews in other countries. I hope that it will also contribute to a 
better and more sympathetic understanding by the Gentile world of that great 
majority of innocent, loyal, grateful but confused Jews who now must win a new 
vvar of emancipation — an emancipation this time from their benighted fellow 

hSgfof 

‘ ’"'"‘I’ 'o th^feurth: 

Itiirt • Israel are Godless and violate the precepts of 

[fudaism every day they remain away from Israel.” P'l^i-epis oi 

David Ben Gurion 

Richard Rigby 


THE WAR... 


Recent events in the Middle East have resulted in an exacerbation of both 
Arab and Jewish propaganda serving not to clarify but rather to cloud the issue. 
It would be useful to try and gain perspective in relation to this problem. 

The dialogue” between Arabs and Jews, unfortunately always conducted 
through a third party, consists of endless reiteration of the positions of the two 
sides. 

The Arabs claim their attachment to a country where they have been 
living for centuries and the Jews to a country that is a pivotal point to their 
cultural and national aspirations. No side seems to be very perceptive to the 
other’s arguments and hence such ludicrous propositions as that Israel is ‘‘a 
bridgehead of Imperialism ’ or that the Arabs have any belligerent intentions 
towards Israel, could be raised. ' 

The truth of the matter is that we witness here a tragic clash between two 
national movements, tragic both because it is unnecessary and also inevitable. 

Judaism from time immemorial has embodied two major tendencies: a 
tendency to nationalism and cultural assertion of the community and a tendency 
towards universalism as proclaimed by the prophets. 

It -is thus not unnatural that some Jewish intellectuals in present limes 
are dismayed at the rise of Jewish nationalism. Indeed one can only entertain thel 


hope that in times to come boundaries of nationality and religion will be cast 
aside and brotherhood between people become the only valid basis for human 
.relationships. 

Alas, at present we have not yet reached that stage of development. 
National self-determination is felt to be a legitimate urge, and is willingly 
conceded to the emerging nations of Africa and Asia including the Arabs 
'themselves. 

i In this context it is puzzling that Jewish national self-determination should 
be frowned upon. The Jews cannot be expected to become members of the 
'Messianic brotherhood of men before the other nations attain that stage, as 
recent developments in Europe have demonstrated only too painfully. 

The only hope that can be raised at this stage is that both Arab and Jewish 
national movements will be able to attain a measure of realism, however scant, 
in order to solve the tragedy of the refugees, which is an outcome of the clash 
between them and cannot in fairness be attributed to one side alone. Thus, the 
refugee problem was twice brought about by Arab belligerence, and a solution 
to the human suffering obstructed by Arab governments for political reasons. 

If such a step could be made towards a realistic appraisal, this would 
strengthen us to believe that there is hope for the future of mankind. 

Emanuel Landau 


AND THE RESULT 
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August Councils lire renowned lor tliec 
liiah pressure nature l.e. Iwii iind a luill 
(lavs contimioiis session. Despite tins they 
arc only coisacils of review and >cry little 
in the way of new nmtlcrs arise. 

Elections — 

President: John Bannon 

Vice President: Keith Gastccn. 

International Vice President: 

Richie Walsh 

The Presidential election was the only one 
contested. Tom Roper (National Abschol 
Director) being the other candidate. 


The state of NUAUS linances was 
brought about by n decline in student num- 
bers and insufficient allocation for National 
“U”. In order to come to an improved allo- 
cation and a review of finances a Finance 
Committee has been elected Which will meet 
before February Council. 

In his report of August Council. Alan 
Brooks suggested that every year there 
should be a review of our standing and role 
in NUAUS. 

This to my rnirid. is neeesary. TTie que.s- 
tinn often asked is what do we gel out 
of NUAUS for our 57c contribution? 

The question that should be asked in 
conjunction with this is what do we put 


cation Seminar beloretiano. However, me mi 
standard of debate at this plenary was Vi 

lamentable — unfortunately education is cn 
regarded by some as a matter for the th 

NUAUS "small fry” — the minor members 
of delegations, where as it should be vital Ovi 
to all student representatives, they and their t 
constituents being victims of the system, luti 
This attitude is detrimental, it can lead t(j cat 
unformulaied thinking und enthusiastic and 1 
unrealistic plans for action. ovc 

pai 

The general feeling at the Seminar was yva, 
that at the moment there was an aimless- glli 
ness in policy — 1966 was the PR year Pj,l 
the year of education action, but the ques- y 
lion was where do we go now? goi 

Also there was felt to be a need for 
expert opinion. As a result the following ign 
motions were passed — on 

"That the EVP be directed to organic g r 
a seminar in early 1968 on the topic ygj 
The Role of the Commonwealth in ^iu 
Education’ and that a transcript be made boi 
of these proceedings”. 

"That the sum of 51,000 previously set 
aside for the blue-print be re-allocated to 
aid the financing of this symposium". 

Now to explain the above: The concep- 
tion of the Blue-print was that in conjunc- 
tion with a committee of experts NUAUS 
would produce an overall plan for Austra- 
lian education. 1966 would have been the 
ideal year for the publication of this when 
Education PR was at an all-time higli but 
unlorlunately it did not eventuate. 

Due to the fact that since its conception 
much of what was planned has now been 
written to others in the field. and the shift 
in the education debate from crisis to plan- 
ning to the role of the Commonwealth on 
Education, the decision was made in August 
of this year to abandon the project. 

Although at fir.st this may be a narrow 
topic discussion of the Comonweallh's role 
in education will bring in such topics as " 
teacher training, universities, finance and 
the AUC advanced education, advanced col- " 
leges of education in Fact the whole educa- ^ 
tional field. ^ 

As far as education action was concerned 
the consensus of opinion was that there [- 
was a great need for a closer relation with 
local organisations (such as P & C, Lions, jj 
and other service organisations) local ^ 
branches of political parties — teachers' y 
associations, unions, etc. Having had teach- 
ins, sit-ins. work-outs, effective in their waj* j, 
but rather Hash in the pan, it was now ^ 

time to work within the commiiniljr y 

structure. . 

Inlernalioiiiil 

A major topic was the possibility of 
NUAUS withdrawal from the Inlcrmitional 
Student Conference (ISC). One of the fac- 
tors being the dissatisfaction with the hand- * 
ling of the CIA affair. However it w^ felt 
to be 8 hasty move at this stage nnu the 
following motions were pa.tscd — 

"The IVP prepare a Report for Feb- “ 
ruary Council on the feasibility of pur- P 
suing NUAUS’s International Policy , 

through Associate Membership of both 
the ISC and I US and increased bilateral “ 
relations with Asian National Unions as '* 
an alternative to our present full member- |' 
ship of the ISC”. “ 


into NUAUS besides our S7c so that we 
can get something out of it. U must be 
remembered that NUAUS is not a slot 
machine. 


Abschol 

Tom Roper's appoinimcni as a full lime 
officer was only for six months with the 
other six months as an honorary officer. 
However, in the light of Abschol Confer- 
ence. amJ Presidential recomendalions and 
the fact that another six months of full 
lime work is In fact neeesary to follow up 
the good work already done, his term was 
renewed, with a rise in .salary from Sl,(X)0 
10 SI.200 for the next six months. 

General Educational Functions: A 

pamphlet is being printed at the moment 
which will give details of all Abschol edu- 
cational a.ssislance. 

Research amt Educational Problems: 
Teachers untrained in the special problems 
of teaching Aborigines are one of the 
.stumbling blocks in Aboriginal education. 
Hence a summer school on the problems 
of teaching Aborigines is being planned 
and 5500 h.as been .set :isidc for this. Plans 
should be finalised in mid September and 
the projected date i.s January. 1968. 

NUAUS deplore. the betrayal yet again of 
the Aboriginal pe'oole by the Common- 
wealth Government in its recent budget and 
hope that the Commonwealth Government 
will immediately t,ike action to carry into 
elTect the wishes unmistakably exprcs.sed 
by the Auslinlian people on May 27, and 
to realise the opportunities provided by the 
overwhelming popular support for the 
Aboriginal referendum. 
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The decision to reform the SRC into various committees covering 
various aspects of University activity is a good one The SRC has 
never really got going this year, partly due no doubt, to the furore 
created by its decision to be apolitical and the subsequent resign- 
ations, but mainly because of the unwieldy nature of the body. 

By delegating authority to expertise committees, a new step 
has been taken towards really effective representation of the 
student body. The committee representatives will now be dealing 
only with matters in which they are properly informed, and it is 
to be expected that the quantity and quality of their work output 
will improve rapidly. 

Congratulations for this proposal must go to the President 
Alan Brooks. Although we may not have agreed with everything 
that he has done duringhis term of office, we are the first to admit 
that he has been a tireless worker for the students. We therefore 
applaud him, and sincerely hope that future Presidents will be as 
dedicated and painstaking as Alan has been this year . 


Canberra "hippies' 'have been thrown into a panic by the arrest 
and conviction of two men on charges of supplying LSD. It is not 
the intention of Woroni to defend or attack the use of this drug, 
although we are extremely dubious of its psychological andpsyio- 
logical effects. Substantial evidence of the dangerous effects of 
this drug is being amassed, so we urge all students who might 
consider a "trial trip" to think again. 

What is rather disgusting about the recent LSD scare in Can- 
berra is the witch-hunt conducted by those who felt alarmed at the 
prospect of a police investigation. On the assumption that someone 
had "sold them out", these would-be "hippies" immediatly began 
a series of accusations against those whom they suspected. Having 
shot their mouths off for a considerable time around this University 
m an effort to big -note themselves, these "hippies" should not be 
surprised that word eventually reached the police. 

If these advocates of "flower power" want to get their kicks 
without any consequences, they should shut up and get them in pri- 
vate , rather than making an Homeric epic out of each experience 
in the Union the next day. 
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thousands in the lottery of marriage. The 
present epoch invites, even compels women 
to work; but it flashes before their eyes 
paradises of idleness and delight . . the 

privileged place held by men in economic 
life, their social usefulness, the prestige of 
marriage, the value of ma.sculine backing, 
all this makes women wish, ardently to 
please men. Women arc .still for the most 
part in a state of subjection. It follows that 
woman secs herself and makes her choices 
not in accordance ’with her true nature in 
itself, but as man defines her”. 


t_^^he title of this paper- Free Women n 
may be a little misleading, so 1 should like 
to make clear at the outset, exactly what it 
is that 1 wish to discuss. 1 am not con- 
cerned either with the suffragette movement 
of the late 19th and early 20th centuries, or 
with the so-called ".sexual revolution" which 
I am told, is taking place at the moment. 
Kaiher, I wish to consider why it is that 
women today, apparently given the chance 
of leading lives us full nnd independent as 
anyone in a community, seem reluctant or 
unable to do so. 

It wus suggested that a more accurate 
title for this paper would have been 
‘Autonomous Women’, and this perhaps, 
gets the idea across better. I want to ask 
what it is today, given the achievements 
of the suffragettes and the more enlightened 
thinkers on sexual morality, that still pre- 
vents so many women from becoming inde- 
pendent governors of their own lives — 
autonomous women. 

(1 should like to point out here, that 1 
do not wish to become embroiled in argu- 
ments concerning the desires of the 'average' 
woman. My paper is not about what women 
should do, but about something they are not 
doing, with a few suggestions as to why 
not. Above all, 1 am not advocating one 
clearly defined social system as opposed to 
the existing social system or any other social 
system. I am interested in arguing for u 
number of alternative systems, within one 
society as a precondition of female 
antonomy. I wish to stress that this paper 
contains no prc.,a;riptioiis applying to all 
women.) 

The role of women in our society is still 
viewed essentially, us that of wife and 
mother, helper of her husband and rearer 
of children. The woman who makes a career 
for herself (and by this I do not mean a 
p.nrt-time job, or membership of socially 
acceptable guilds), is still considered a 
phenomenon. The attitude to such women 
varies in different situations. If she is mar- 
ried, with a family, she is either com- 
mended. even admired for her outstanding 
ability and resourcefulness, or else con- 
demned for neglecting her poper duties. If 
unmarried, she is usually regarded with 
some awe, and perhaps distate, for such a 
woman, it is felt must be "unfeminine”. 
different, maybe even a freak of nature, 
to state an extreme viewpoint. Just because 
she is unusual, it would seem to follow, 
given a society like ours, that she must 
have, some failing or other, in order to 
explain away her noncompliancc to the 
norm. Why is such a woman considered lo 
be so unusual in our society'.’ 

I shall suggest that such women are con- 
sidered unusual because they refuse to look 
upon their role in society as an unanalysable 
unity, applicable lo all women. There will be 
further explanation of this Inter. 


women were still relatively free. 

At this stage, Engels m.'tihtaincd. the 
rights of heritage were decided matriiineally. 
(He calls this, “mother right”). For. even 
with the slate of pairing marriage, the 
children of the mother could only be ascer- 
tained with certainty, not those of the 
father. Engels suggested that whilst the 
system of mairilineal inheritance prevailed, 
woman still maintained some semblance of 
the independence she had had in the days 
of communal living and sexual freedom. 


equality. Engels stated “with the passage 
of the means of production into common 
properly, the individual family ceases to be 
the economic unity of society. Private 
housekeeping is transformed into a social 
industry. The care and educution of chil- 
dren becomes a public matter. Society takes 
care of ail children equally, irrespective of 
whether they are born in wedlock or not. 
Thus, the anxiety about the 'consequences’, 
which is today the most important social 
factor — both moral and- economic — (hat 
hinders a girl from giving herself freely lo 
the man she loves, disappears. Will this not 
cause enough for a gradual rise or more 
unrestricted sexual intercourse, arid along 
with it, a more lenient public opinion re- 
garding virginal honour and feminine 
shame'.'” 

Engels hoped that with the dispersal of 
the economic pressures that maintained the 
boiirgois family system, the notion of mar- 
riage of convenience would also disappear 
and be replaced by marriage based on true 
love and devotion between two free agents. 
He thought that this had been achieved, 
in part, by the proletarians of his day. His 
comment is interesting to note although I 
fear his judgment was sadly astray. Engels 
slated "... the proletarian family is no 
longer monogamiun in the strict sense, even 
in cases of the most passionate love and 
striciisi faithfulness of the two parlies . . . 
the woman has regained, in fact, the right 
of separation, and when the man and 
woman cannot get along ihejr prefer to part, 
in short, proletarian marriage is mono- 
gamian in the etymological sense pf the 
word, but by no mean.s in the historical 
.sense". 

Well is it'.’ I am afraid that on this point 
we must find great difficulty in agreeing 
with Engels. A comment that seems to hit 
much nearer the mark for our society today 
is this: 

"Bourgois marriage of our own times is 
of two kinds. In Catholic countries the 
parents . . . still provide a suitable wife 
for their young bourgois son, and the con- 
sequence is naturally the fullest unfolding 
of the contradiction inherent in monogamy 
— flourishing hetaerism on the part of the 
husband and flourishing adultery on the part 
of the wife. The Catholic Church doubtless 
abolished divorce only because it was con- 
vinced that for adultery, as for death, there 
is no cure whatsoever. In Protestant coun- 
tries on the other hand, it is the rule that 
the bourgois son is allowed to seek a wife 
for himself from his own class more or 
less freely. Consequently marriage can be 
based on a certain degree of love, which 
for decency's sake is always assumed, in 
nccordance with Protestant hypocrisy . . . 
Since, in every kind of marriage, however, 
people remain what they were before they 
married, and since the citizens of Protestant 
countries are mostly Philistines, this Protes- 
tant monogamy leads merely, if we take 
the average of the best cases, to a wedded 
life of boredom, which is described as 
domestic bliss". 


lainly relevant if historically correct. How- 
ever. he gives no explanation of why this 
difference in roles could not have been 
achieved with a greater degree of mutual 
understanding and respect — an agreement 
allowing equal e.steem for both parties. In 
fact, this account of Engels’ pretty much 
■begs the question I have asked. Women 
today do have the advantage of being cap- 
able of economic independence. Also, they 
are relieved of the burden, through modern 
methods, of contraception, of being inevit- 
ably. child bearers. We can seen then, that 
Engels' attempt at an explanation and solu- 
tion is unsuccessful, .although certainly of 
some significance. 

l.et us move on then, to a contemporary 
writer, perhaps rather more controversial 
than Engels. Simone de Beavoir. She at- 
tempts to give a quite different explanation 
of the status of women today — one which I 
personally am not in sympathy with, al- 
though it provides an interesting contrast 
with Engels’. 

De Beavoir sees the problem primarily in 
terms of groups opposed to each other in a 
certain way. She urges that groups try to 
assume an identity by contrasting them- 
selves with those who are different from 
them — the others. Any particular group 
in question is described by de Beavoir as 
“the One”, and any particular group that' 
may be singled out as different in some 
notable way from the “One" is called “the 
Other”. She describes the process in the 
following way “ ... no group' ever sets 
itself up as the One without at once setting 
up the Other over against itself. If 
three travellers chance to occupy the same 
compartment, that is enough to make 
vaguely hostile “others” out of all the rest 
of the passengers on the train. In small 
town eyes all persons not belonging to the 
village are “strangers" and suspect; to the 
native of a country all who inhabit other 
countries are “foreigners", Jews are “differ- 
ent'' for the anti-Semite, Negroes are 
‘‘inferior” for the American racists, 
Aborigines are “natives” for colonists, pro- 
letarians are the “lower class" for the 
privelegcd". 


They think in terms of a man’s world and If she stiU wishes to hold this theory, then 
refuse to see themselves as an identifiable I see no reason why the One/Other situation 
group. Further, they lack the characteristics could not be perpetuated purely on bare 

of a group that would be the basis of some biological grounds. This theory, however, is 

independent identity. They are, dispersed by at best unhelpful, and at worst, meaningless 
marriage, by the system of family groups in its generality. I feel that de Beavoir 

into isolated phenomena with no cohesion should have taken a very much closer look 

or unity. De Beavoir claims that this has at women as individual human beings. Ad- 

always been the case, and states that be- mil the differences that exist between men 

cause of this, women as a group, “ . . . and women — yes! But lo consider the 

have no past, no history, no religion of their problem in the vague but restrictive context 

own . . . they have no solidarity ..." of one group as opposed to another, can do 

She suggests that a number of factors little to elevate the status of woman, 

have contributed to this situation. She recog- ^^al 1 propose to do now, is to lake a 

mses the economic explanation given by at woman as an individual - 

Engels as one of these factore. Another is ^ closer look at her capabilities 

the peculiar biological role of women possible roles. My comments shall be 

the fact that between the time of puberty on the views put forward by Juliet 

and menopause a woman IS at leas^cap.;iblc Mitchell in her article ‘•Women: The 
of bearing very many children. This is a Longest Revolutioir* which appeared in 
pre^ess both time consuming and physically Left Review" November. 1966. What 

trying. She wntarasts this with mans role j j^ow is that women have a num- 

in society. ‘The female, to a greater extent ^er of different roles that are by on means 

■tlwn the male, is the prey of the species . . . intrinsically related, although some of them 

The support of life became for man an ^ave been regarded as such in the past. 1 

activity and a project through the invenUon (q suggest that women’s aim today, 

of the tool; but in maternity a woman desires to be autonomous, should be 

r eam ed closely bound to her body . Iq regard these roles, or dilferent cumbina- 

lions of them, as alternatives she may 
ffjy] • choose between. Further, it will be obvious, 

that if we view the roles of women in this 
Beavoir also accepts the well-kno.wn way, the traditional marriage family system 
sexual theories of Freud, those concerning us we know it, becomes completely inadc- 
the castration complex and penis envy as qnulc as the only institutionalised and so- 
other contributing factors. She gives some cially recognised form of personal relation- 
explanation of what it is that perpetuates ships. The dilferent roles that a woman 
this state of lack of identity among women may play in any society from a complex 
as a group. De Beavoir suggests that parents structure rather than a simple unity. Fol- 
still bring their daughters up. emphasing lowing Juliet Mitchell I shall list four roles 
their role as future wives and mothers rather — Production, Reproduction, Sexuality and 
than their development as individual mem- ihe Socialisation of children. I do not claim 
bers of a community. Girls upon whom this |)]js us an all inclusive lisL Perhaps other, 
is impressed generation after generation are ... ... . 

likely 10 find it difficult to break away from 
the social norms. Further, the prospect of a 
man offering to a girl material protection 
and sustenance, as well as moral justification 
for her cxislcnc: as a female, as the child, 
bearer of Ihe species, is indeed an attractive 
goal for the girl to pursue. Another con- 
sideaiion is that marriage involves the pros- 
pect of social elevation, that work, that an, 
independent life will not give — not, at least, 
without a great deal of elTort. 1 should like 
here, lo give a rather extensive quote from 
de Beavoir, for 1 feel she sums up the situa- 
tion rather well. “For the majority of 
labourers, labour today is a thankle.ss' 
drudgery, but in the case of worrtan this is 
not compensated for by a definite conquest 
of social dignity, her freedom of behaviour 
or her economic independence; it is natural 
for many women workers and employees 
to see in the right to work only an obligation 
from which marriage will deliver them. 

Because of the fact that she has taken on 
some awareness of herself, however, and 
because she can also free herself from mar- 
riage through a job, a woman no longer 
accepts domestic subjection with docility. 

What she would hope is that the reconcilia- 
lion of family life with a job should not 
require of her an exhausting, difficult per- 
Rtrmancc. Even then ns long as the tempta- 
tions or convenience exist — in the econo- 
mic inequality that favours certain indi- 
viduals and the rccogni.scd right of woman 
to sell herself lo one of these privileged 
men — she will need to make a greater 
moral effort than would a man in choosing 
the road of independence. It has not been 
sufficiently realised that the temptation is 
also an obst.icle, and even one of the most 
dangerous. Here a hoax is involved, since in 
fact there wil be only one winner out of 


vC-/igels saw the downfall of woman with 
Ihe stabilization of tribes into small socie- 
ties. largely brought about by economic 
factors. With the advent of the agrarian 
society men were able to accumulate wealth. 
Yet. because of mairilineal inheritance, on a 
man’s death his properly went to his brothers 
and sisters rather than to his children. As 
the pairing familjr became more static, more 
formalized, the right of inheritance became 
patrilineal. Engels saw this as inevitable, 
for the properly of a family was always 
in the hands of the father, the producer, 
rather than the mother, who had become a 
rearer of children. Tn Engel's words. "TTic 
otherthrow of mother right was Ihe world 
historic defeat of the female sex. The man 
seized Ihe reins in the house al.so. and 
woman was degraded, enthralled, the slave 
of man's lust, a mere instrument for the 
breeding of children". 

With the advent of patrilineal inheritance 
came the truly monogamian family. The 
aim of the monogamian family wn.s. Engels 
stated, "the begetting of children of undis- 
puted paternity, this paternity being re- 
quired in order that their children may in 
due time inherit their father’s wealth as his 
natural heirs”. And. naturally enough, 
Engels claimed that the monogamian family 
differed from the pairing family in that the 
marriage ties were enforced with far greater 
rigidity, and would not be broken at will, 
by either party. 

Engels suggested that tighter restrictions 
were pul on women in order to ensure their 
fidelity. This situation was perpetuated by 
ihe lesser physical strength of the female 
which made her unable to compete with 
men in these more primitive societies, and- 
thus unable lo accumulate the wealth, pro- 
perly and power necessary to stand alone — 
she bad no choice but to bow under the 
yoke. 

The bourgois family, Engels suggested is 
a direct result of this situation. Individual 
marriages are held together, first, by the 
economic dependence of the wife on her 
husband, and second, by the social mores 
such us the values placed on chastity and 
fidelity in women. 


I wish to do fit;sl, is a bit of ground 
work or history. I shall take, two writers on 
the- liberation' of women. Frederick Engels 
and Simone de Beavoir. and 
recounts their explanations nnd solu- 
tions 10 the problem of the "second 
out difficulties in the views put forward by 
both these writers, and then proceed to 
show where I think both the explanation 
and Ihe solution to the problem lie. 

Engels, in “Origin of Family. Private Pro- 
perty and State”, traces the development of 
the family or conjugal relation through 
three stages — the state of savagery which 
produced group marriage, the stale of bar- 
barism. which produced pairing marriage, 
and civilisation which produced monogamy. 
This account is based on the anthropological 
observations of Morgan. Engel's account is 
too general, loo sweeping, to be taken seri- 
ously. However, some interesting points do 
arise from it, and it is for this reason that 
I feel it is worthwhile to take a look at 
what he said. 

Engels maintained, not surprisingly, that 
there was a time at which communal sexual 
activity prevailed — a time at which there 
were no restrictions over the nature of 
personal relationships between members of a 
tribe, "^is state, he claimed gradually became 
formalised into what he called group mar- 
riages. The stages of development of group 
marriages were three. Fir.st, sexual activities 
were restricted to peoples belong lo the 
same generation. Second. !>cxual relations 
between members of the same family were 
restricted. The third stage consisted in a 
pairing off, for longer or shorter periods of 
various individuals within a tribe. Here we 
see the beginning of Ihe pairing marriage. 
Pairing marriage, Engels suggested became 
more formalized. A man could take a 
primary wife, recognised as his particular 
wife, although his sexual relations with other 


reciprocal feeling, de Beavoir claims, 
is set up by groups or persons who are 
described from one point of view as “the 
Other”. Her example is that of a visitor 
to a country other than his own, who is 
shocked to find that he is regarded as a 
stranger, u foreigner, Ihe subject of mistrust 
and suspicion. She likens the relation be- 
tween men and women lo that between “the 
One” and the “Other”. There is however, 
one difference. This is, that the reciprocal 
claim to identity put forward by the person 
or group which we may describe as “the 
Other” is absent in the case of women. Men 
set themselves up as the positive, identifi- 
able group — “Ihe One" and represent 
women as “the Other”. Women as a group, 
de Beavoir maintains, accept this us the 
status quo, put forward no reciprocal claim, 
and thus an unbalanced situation arises, 
where is is man, not woman, that defines 
her role lo suit his own purposes. Women, 
in every sphere, are considered less signifi- 
cant, less important, are themselves lacking 
in identity — they are only the means by 
which man seeks tu establish his own 
identity. 

De Beavoir claims that the reason for this 
is that women, as a group, have never taken 
a subjective view of their own existence. 


[r,yx)nscquently, he fell that the only way 
to remedy the situation was lo mobilise 
women as productive forces in their own 
right. If women had to work, rather than 
just menial domestic tasks, they could he 
saved from this deplorable situation. This 
would involve, however, a very basic re- 
organisation of society. Engels maintained 
that Ihc bourgois family was considered the 
basic unit of the industrial society of the 
lime. This unit would have to be fragmented' 
so that every member of the family became 
a productive force in his or her own right, 
contributing to a common property. Pro- 
vided this' could be done women would gain 


return to more serious considerations. 
Engels explanation of the unhappy state of 
women has some plausibility although it is 
doubtless ' historically inaccurate. Yet, il 
would seem that his reasons for woman’s 
inferior status are not adequate. The 
division of labour that he describes as tak- 
ing place when pairing and Inter, 
monagamian marriages developed, is cer- 
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I'ereni types of work have been allotted to 
the two sexes in different societies. Woman’s 
physique has not always'condemned her only 
to menial domestic tasks. Primitive' peasant 
societies of today, and the frightful condi- 
tions that pertained during the Industrial 
Revolution in England, for example, have 
shown this. Women’s inferior physical 
capabalities have however, left her open to 
coercion. 


state it simply — 


simply — women do not have 

the capabilities that men have to pit them- 
selves against their fellow human beings, 
and thus to exert their will, if necessary, by 
force. This allows what could be described 
as a social disadvantage rather than a 
productive disadvantage. Is is this factor, 
that is often ignored by commentators, that 
has been of great importance in the division 
of labour between the sexes, that we see 
today. In our society, of course, this coercian 
has been tempered, disguised, turned into 
an ideology shared by both sexes. Many 
women do not have any desire to work, 
as de Beavoir points out. The ideology is 
well described by Betty Friedon in her book, 
"The Feminine Mystique”. Yet. as Juliet 
Mitchell points out. “Denied, or refusing a 
role in production, woman does not even 
create the precondition of her liberation’’. 

Production is, however, only one precon- 
dition. The onset of automation could very 
well completely expel women from the 
productive workforce. As women are the 
“latest and least integrated recruits to the 
labgur force", they could very well be the 
first to go. To place overwhelming emphasis 
on the liberation of women by productive 
measures alone, is then 1 feel, misguided 
in our society today. It is one fact, and a 
very important one. but not the sole factor. 


cases, this is really so. The "socio-economic 
powcrlessness” of the woman makes her 
largely dependent on the man for diversion 
and relaxation. Devoting most of her time 
to her children, she may turn solely to the 
man for intellectual stimulation and enter- 
tainment. This cannot be a satisfactory situa- 
tion, for the woman cannot but become 
vicarious upon the man in an efifort to fill 
out her own life. If we are interested in 
autonomous human beings, this must be 
considered both detrimental to the man in 
the demands it makes of him, and in the 
dependence is imposes on women). 

To return to reproduction. The main point 
1 wirfi to emphasise is that reproduction 
should no longer be used as a significant 
argument to justify the family system, or 
woman's permanent absence from produc- 
tive activity. The main danger is that the 
function of reproduction may be caught 
up in a peculiar ideology of feminity as 
described by Betty Friedan. 


o 
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Reproduction; 

As has been nientioned 
one of the main factors contributing to 
woman's absence from productive activity 
has been her reproductive role. Although it 
cannot by any stretch of imagination, be 
considered as a decisive factor, it docs 
necessitate among those women who work, 
“periodic withdrawals" from the workforce. 
Unfortunately, in our present day .society 
the reproductive role has been exalted, 
placed on a ridiculously high level. If this 
biological function in interpreted as some- 
thing inevitable, as a “universal atemporal 
fact”, then women’s subordination will per- 
sist. for her role in .society will be identified 
with her role in the family structure. It is 
unfortunate that the family in our society 
if often regarded as an unanalysed or un- 
analysable unity, and thus the different roles 
that a woman may play within this struc- 
ture are also regarded as an unanalysable 
unity. These roles — reproduction, sexuality 
and socialisation of children are by no 
means intrinsically related. But. as long as 
reproduction remained as a natural, unregu- 
lated phenomenon, the view that woman’s 
roles formed one unity was. at least, under- 
standable. However, with the advent of 
modern methoos of contraception and the 
development of artificial insemination, the 
significance of reproduction becomes quite 
different. Child bearing can now become 
purely a matter of choice — a voluntary 
activity. That this state of affairs induces a 
split between sexual and reproductive ac- 
tivities is obvious. These two activities have 
always been closely linked in order to pro- 
vide the raison d etre of the family. Once 
the link is bj-oken, the family system be- 
comes more difficult to justify as the only 
formalised system of personal relationships 
in our society. 


«^ould li 


■^ould like here, to add a note on the 
-family system, emphasising its drawbacks. 
A woman who devotes the major part of 
her life to the activity of rearing children, 
can, in some cases, view this not just os a 
substitution of productive activity, but as a 
productive activity in itself. Thus her child- 
dren become in some way, an extension of 
herself, one of her possessions. For one 
person to view another as a possession 
leaves the gate open for severe forms of 
alienation. In many case.i the child is not 
prepared to play the role that the mother 
demands and thus, in her eyes, she is 
deprived of the object she created. This 
situation, which is detrimental to both 
mother and child, may in some cases arise, 
whatever the social syjtem. If however, 
women are encouraged to view child bearing 
as a myst'cal sort of productive activity, the 
situation can. only be aggravated. 

Juliet Mitchell maintains that the family 
system as it stands is of advantage to the 
man who can come home “to get away 
from it all". However, I wonder if, in many 


'exuaiily: 

Many people have pointed to 
the relaxation of codes of sexual behaviour 
in our society, as evidence of women’s pro- 
gression towards an autonomous stale. It 
is a fact that effective methods of contra- 
ception and adequate means of financial 
support, have, indeed, allowed many women 
to take part in far less restricted sexual 
activity than would have been possible fifty 
years ago. However, this cannot be regarded 
as a step towards liberation and autonomy 
unless these women themselves, as well as 
the rest of society are prompted to change 
their altitudes accordingly. If social attitudes 
are not seen to keep in step with the prac- 
tices of the day, then are we really justified 
in saving that anything has been achieved? 
I .shall mention just two examples of this 
.sort of discrepancy. 

1. A quite prevalent attitude among 
women is that relatively free sexual activity 
is quite justified from .say, the age of IS-22. 
but then one must settle down, become 
responsible, it is argued. This in indeed a 
peculiar view for there seems no particular 
relation between free sexual activities and 
either instability or irresponsibility. The 
view is perhaps prompted by a lack of 
conviction on the part of women, a fear 
of perhaps bcinii unable to find male com- 
panions who wall agree with their views 
on sexual freedom, a fear of loneliness in 
the future, a fear of ultimately being cast 
out by .society as a “loose woman”. .Such 
reactions are readily understandable in a 
period of. I hope, tninsition. But such 
women, even if at one stage of their lives 
sexually uninhibited, cannot be regarded as 
emancipated if they put forward these, or 
similar views. 

2. The second example I wish to men- 
tion, is. I think, a rather more telling one. 
Betty Freidon in “The Feminine Mystique" 
goes to great lengths to establish the fact 
that women in the United States are re- 
garded primarily as sexual objects. Her 
descriptions of fluffy housewives and 
women’s magazines devoted to the topics 
of how to attract a man, how to subtly 
ensnare him and how to keep him. give a 
good indication how far the cult of women 
as sexual objects, has progressed. How- 
ever to point out the cult, to make others 
aware of it, is not to eradicate it, and this 
seems to be a necessity if sexual freedom 
is to have any significance in the progress 
towards autonomy for women. To broach 
the problem, is. unfortunately, to launch 
into very deep waters. It seems that the 
point where natural appreciation of sexuality 
by both men and women becomes an undue 
adulation of sexuality, is pretty well im- 
possible to define. However, it is certainly 
the case today even amongst the more en- 
lightened groups in our society, that the 
woman’s role is a difficult one. She is srtll, 
essentially, the sexual object who is pursued, 
and who docs not herself, pursue. TTie e.\- 
planation of these attitude which are so 
inconsistent with the idea of sexual libera- 
tion can be put fairly simply. Women have 
the opportunity today, to achieve sexual 
freedom. However, in order to regard 
themselves as truly liberated, they need to 
achieve what I shall call sexual equality 
with men. Until this is achieved, I main- 
tain that the so-called “.sexual revolution" 
cannot be called a success, and further, 
cannot be regarded as a really serious threat 
to the classical marriage system. 

I come now to the fourth role of woma- 
that I mentioned. 


nearly always been the case that society has 
found it more convenient that the mother 
of children, also to be the socializer of her 
children, and, it is no doubt true that most 
mothers wish to be the socializes of their 
own children. These considerations have 
been used as arguments to justify the view 
that socialization should be a role ex- 
clusively performed by the mother. 

elTihcr, it seems indisputable that the 
early year’s of a child’s life are extremely 
important in determining character forma- 
tion — the work of Freud and Klein arc 
evidence enough of this. Thus it is argued 
that it is absolutely essential that the mother 
be present care for the child, bestowing 
upon him full motherly love and devotion. 
Yet Is this really a justification for the 
exclusive maintenance of the family system 
as we know it in order to carry out this 
socialization? Viola Klein has suggested that 
although the socialization process is a 
necessary and delicate one, there is no rea- 
son to assume that the social mother and 
the biological mother must be one and the 
same person. 



”runo Bettelhcim.in his book.“Does 
Communal Education Work? The Case of 
the Kibbutz" maintains that children posi- 
tively gain if reared by trained nurses, not 
suffering “the backwash of typical parental 
anxieties”. It is certainly true today that 
many parents are neurotically obsessed with 
the sexual, intellectual and physical prob- 
lems A their children who would probably 
be better off under the trained, calm eye 
of a mature socializer. Again, the woman 
who wishes, to pursue a career may be mak- 
ing a perfectly rational and considerate judg- 
ment in maintaining that her child would 
be better off under another person trained 
in the rearing of children, untroubled by 
the doubts, lack of knowledge and lack of 
time of the young working mother. 

These considerations neither dispel the 
idea that the family is the best organ of 
socialization, nor show that other alterna- 
tives would be necessarily successful. How- 
ever, as to my knowledge, no conclusive 
argument has been brought to show that the 
biological mother must be the social mother, 
it seems reasonable to assume that there are 
viable alternatives that could make the lot 
of many women who wish to pursue a 
career, very much easier. 


C — 'sh.nll II 


shall now attempt to draw some con- 
clusions. 

First: What I hope to have shown is that 
to explain why women are not free, or 
autonomous, we must consider the roles 
they have played in society as individuals, 
and the ways in which these roles have been 
frustrated and confused. Not until it is 
admitted that these roles are not intrinsically 
related, will the possibility of woman, be- 
coming free, be realised. Unless she is able 
to choose frec!;^ between any combination 
of these roles, it is unlikely that the view 
some are more fitting than others for 
women, will ever be dispelled. 

Mccond: On a consideration of these roles 
we must realise that an explanation of 
woman’s lack of autonomy cannot be given 
in terms of a single factor as Engels’ at- 
tempted to do. It follows from this, that 
in order for women to gain autonomy, they 
have a number of things to achieve, a 
number of fronts on which to fight — there 
is no one clearly defined solution such as 
the vision of a utopian socialist siwiely. 


Third; and most important, I hope my 
paper has shown not to much to be argu- 
ment but by implication not only that for 
women to be autonomous "it is. necc.ssary, 
but also desirable from any point of view, 
that some viable alternatives to the family 
system be set up in a society such as ours. 
This is, I admit, a faint hope. But it cannot 
be denied that many women, strange as it 
may scorn to some, do wish to lead inde- 
pendent lives. The family system, as 'it 
exists today, makes this extremely difficult, 
and often forces them, unfairly, to choose 
between the desire for a family and a 
successful and lasting relationship with a 
man, and a full-time career. No one can 
sensibly argue that these two desires are 
mlitually exclusive, yet our society has doge 
deplorably little to' assist women who 'wish 
to fulfil both desires. 




shall conclude with an extract from 
Juliet Mitchell’s article ' which mirrors 
clearly the sort of attitude ! feel is necessary 
if we are ever to realise the vision of free 
women. She states, “The fundamental char- 
acteristic of the present sy^stem of marriage 
and family is in our society monolithism: 
there is only one form of inter-sexual or 
inter-generational relationship possible. It is 
that or nothing. This is why it is essentially 
a denial of life. For all human experience 
shows that intersexual and intergenerational 
relationships are infinitely various — indeed, 
much of our creative literature is a celebra- 
tion of the fact — while our institutionalised 
expression of them ... is utterly simple and 
rigid. It is the poverty and simplicity of the 
institutions in this area of life which arc 
such an oppression. Any society will retjuire 
some institutionalised and social recognition 
of personal relationships. But there is abso- 
lutely no reason why. there should be only 
one legitimised form — and a multitude of 
unlegilimised experienced . . . 



^uple living together or not living to- 
gether, long term unions with children, 
single parents bringing up children, children 
socialised by conventional rather than bio- 
logical parents, extended kin groups, etc. 
— all these could be encompassed in a 
range of institutions which matched the free 
invention and variety of men and women". 




V 


I 






c£.. 


cialization of children; 

All I mean by 
this is the activity of rearing children within 
a society. It is a commonly held, view that 
the person best fitted for the socialization 
of .children is, in all cases, the mother her- 
self. I only wish to suggest that this view 
is at least, no't undisputably true. It has 
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ABSCHOL SURVEY 

^ 0^ coKtCict /46<n6^i«te4^ 


One of the most interesting findings to emerge from the ABSf'HOK survey (July, 1967) 
is that attitudes towards Aborigines arc not influeiiced by social contact. Sixty-ei(^t per 
cent of student-respondents have never had an opportunity of speaking with an Aborigine. 
Their attitudes, however, are no different from tlic remaining 32', ( who have had varying 
amounts of contact. The inlluencc of contact seems to be on another level. Tiiosc students 
with “a great amount" of contact, reveal a greater degree of accuracy of infornuition 
about Aboriginal rights. 

Student surveys are not usually characterised by over-eager respondents, if last year's 
postal survey of ntlittides to university leaehing methods is an example. The response rate 
w.ns only 29%. To avoid a similar fate. ABSCHOL'S questionnaire was short (to ensure co- 
operation) and was administered to groups of .students (to ensure an adequate sample). 
A total of 279 students answered the questionnaire. The co-operation of the captive 
respondents, and the help given by lecturers and tutors, and by the Psychology department 
was very much appreciated. 

A short questionnaire, is of, of course, a limited instrument, and at first glance the 
items (see below) seem obviously loaded in the direction of the expected answer. T^e 
overall results show the not-surprising fact that ANU students have favourable attitudes 
towards Aborigines. That some of the respondents resisted the direction of the questions 
is signiricanl. and some interesting differences between faculties and units appear in 
Tabic <4. 

Items 1-4 (Scale I) measure an attitude best expressed ns a general feeling of 
acceptance of Aborigines: Items S-8 (Scale 2) measure attitudes to community rights for 
Aborigines. Of a possible score of 20. average scores (10-15) and high scores (16-20) 
indicate the degree of favourableness expreswd. Faculty results (Table 1) show that 
' Economics and Law score lowest results on both attitude scales. American History students 
show greatest degree of acceptance of Aborigines, while students of English are most 


tolerant of community rights (mean score 17.09). However, English students scored 
lowest on information questions (Items 9-12). and Economic students, highest. No faculty 
or unit scored well on these questions and the average score for the sample as a whole 
was less than 45%. 

Contact has no effect on attitudes (Table 2). but docs affect the accuracy of informa- 
tion. i.e. students with “some”, and "a great deal” of contact, score better on the.se 
questions than those with “a little” or no contact. 

Australian Apartheid 

What did the survey achieve? The expected result that ANU students have very 
favourable attitudes towards A.borigincs as individuals, and towards equal rights for them 
as a race, came through very clearly, for this sample, on this questionnaire. But there are 
other results that are important 'for ABSCHOL to consider. Such a poor score for the 
sample as a whole in response to the specific information questions should stir ABSCHOL 
into finding additional ways of disseminating up-to-date information about Aborigines. 

Perhaps the. most significant factor to emerge from the results is the small proportion 
of students who have had contact with Aborigines. This may not be a surprising finding, 
but it is an aspect which should be weighed against the "very favourable" attitudes 
expressed. We have discovered that contact does not influence attitudes of students in this 
sample towards Aborigines, but it would be very interesting to know how many of those 
who state they have no contact with Aborigines, believe that Australia docs, or does not. 
have u racial problem. Our particular Australian brand of apartheid (separation witiioul 
development) has been so effective thaL for the majority of Australians the possibility 
of ever discovering, through contact, the real nature of our racial problem is virtually 
remote. 


TABLE 1. 


SAMPLE: 


Unit 

AMERICAN HISTORY 
AUSTRALIAN HISTORY 

BOTANY 

ECONOMICS — 

ENGLISH 

PSYCHOLOGY 

LAW 

TOTAL 


RESULTSl 

SCALE I 
Items 1-4 
(mean) 
16.06 
16.00 
15.90 
14.27 
15.78 
15.76 
13.92 


SCALE 2 
Items 5-8 
(mean) 
16.86 
16.30 
16.72 
15.39 
17.09 
16.91 
15.32 


Qn 9-12 
(mean 
score) 

% 

45.0 
46.4 
38.7 

48.0 

30.0 

39.0 

41.0 


Contact 
No contact 
(% 

respondents) 

69.0 

56.0 

75.0 
56.7 
76.3 
57.2 
63.6 


TABLE 2. 


EFFECT OF CONTACT: ON ATTITUDES 
(Total sample) 


No contact 
Some, and great deal contact 


El'TECT OF CONTACT ON ANSWER^ToVuESIlONS 9-12 
(Total sample) 


SCALE 1 
(mean 
score) 

15.3 

15.4 


SCALE 2 
(mean 
score) 
16.3 
16.0 


Amount of conLief- 

None 

A little 

Some 

A great deal . 


Mean score 

1.5 

1.6 
. 2.1 
2.3 



PROPOR'nON Ol' 

RESPONDENTS 

TABLE 4. 

WHO AGREE/DISAGRF.E WITH ITE.MS 

1-8 




AMER. 

HIST. 

AUST. 

HIST. 

BOT. 

ECON. 

ENG. 

PSYCH. 

LAW 

AGREE 

% 

36.4 

% 

23.0 

% 

55.0 

% 

36.4 

% 

24.0 

% 

48.0 

55.0 

AGREE 

27.3 

17.2 

34.5 

46.4 

28.6 

32.7 

.34.5 

AGREE 

16.0 

17.2 

25.0 

32.9 

21.3 

15.2 

25.0 

DISAGREE 

9.0 

3.0 

0.0 

15.8 

14.6 

2.5 

28.0 

DISAGREE 

2.0 

8.7 

0.0 

10.0 

2.0 

0.0 

O'O 

AGREE 

38.6 

20.0 

48.3 

31.6 

28.6 

23.5 

52.0 

AGREE 

9.0 

22.0 

25.0 

15.8 

0.0 

6.6 

20.0 

AGREE 

30.0 ^ 

17.2 

25.0 

31.6 

23.9 

21.9 

25.0 


1. The trouble with letting AMER. AUST. BOT. 

Aborigines into a nice HIST. HIST. 

neighbourhood is that they 

gradually give it a typical .-occ 

Aboriginal atmosphere. AGKtt 36.4 23.0 55.0 

2. Restrictions should be 

placed on the Aborigine to -.j 

protect him from his own AGREE 27.3 17.2 

laek of responsibility. 

3. Because the Aborigine can 

never escape from the lim- 
its of his culture he will 17 ■> 150 

always adapt the white AGREE 16.0 -a.t) 

man's materials to his old 
ways. 

4. If I had decided to vote , 

along party line in an elec- DISAGREE 9.0 3-0 0.0 

tion 1 would still vote for 
my party if they nominated 
an Aborigine. 

5. All Aborigines should pos- nicAr.RFF an S7 0.0 

sess Australian citizenship 
automatically. 

6. Aborigines expect to get 

more out of life for nothing AGREE 38.6 20.0 48.3 

than white people. 

7. If an Aborigine sat next to 

me in a bus or train I AGREE 9^^ 22.0 25.f 

would feel uncomfortable. 

8. The incorporation of 

Aborigines into our com- AGREE 30 0 17 2 25.0 

mumties could well lower > 

our standards of hygiene. PROPORTION OF RE.SPONDENTS IN TOTAL SAMPLE 

9. The population of full- ,-p , GIVING CORRECT ANSWERS (%) 

blood Aborigines in Aust- 27 

ralia exceeds 40,000. 

10. Aborigines living on re- 
serves are free to leave (False) 30 

whenever they wish. 

11. All Aborigines have the (FaUe) „ 

right to vole in Slate and ' 52 

Federal Elections. 

12. Aboriginal workers are paid 

wages equal to those of (False) 5 q 

while people doing the 
same work. 
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mand for information made possible by the 
computer should also make it possible to 
reverse the trends towards mass-produced 
conformity started by the industrial revolu- 
tion. Taking advantage of this opportunity 
may present the most urgent engineering 
social and political questions of the next 
generation”. Whether these opportunities 
are taken will depend on the social system 
that introduces them. 

THE NEW IMPERATIVE 

The socialist imperative has varied from 
an aesthetic revlusion against "dark satanic 
mills"; through a humanitarian demand to 
end poverty and ignorance; a liberal move- 
ment to extend the franchise and protest 
democracy and into a nationalist movement 
against foreign control. What is wrong with ' 
these as dynamics for a new society is that 
they 'are capable of solution within the old. 
that is, capitalist framework. The demand 
to overcome foreign investment is primarily 
the demand of local capitalists for a 
strengthening of domestic national capital- 
ism. 

The new imperative for socialism will be 
the violent technological changes that 
automation will bring. Primarily It will be 
the tremendous increase in power that will 
acrue to the ruling class from this new 
method of production that will make 
socialism imperative for the survival of 
human society. 

Having seen what can happen if the 
capitalists retain control let us examine the 
alternative socialism could provide. It should 
be remembered that socialism will not make 
the world perfect, only better; that it does 
not solve ine problems of capitalism — it 
makes some capable of solution while it 
raises others to a higher level. It is possible 
to imagine a species of man as biologically 
different from man as he is in 1967, as con- 
temporary man is from neanderthal man. 
Whether or not this eugenically practical 
or socially desirable need not concern us at 
this point. For our century the immediate 
problems will be sociological and the re- 
mainder of this essay will restate the direc- 
tion that socialist humanism has incessantly 
demanded. 

MOZARTIAN MAN 

Marx’s view was that “in a communist 
society, where nobody has one exclusive 
sphere of activity but each can be accom- 
plished in' any branch he wishes, society 
regulates the general production and this 
makes it possible for me to do one thing 
today and another tomorrow, to hunt in the 
morning, fish in the afternoon, rear cattle 
in the evening, criticise after dinner, just 
as f have a mind, without ever becoming 


hunter, fisherman, shepherd or critic". This 
reflects Marx's ideology in that he cannot 
conceive of a world in which it is not neces- 
sary to be somelliiiig, e.g. Hunter, fisher- 
man, etc, as opposed to someone. Eighty 
years later technics had progressed to the 
extent that Trotsky defined socialist man as 
“immeasurably stronger, wiser, and subtler, 
his body will become more harmonised, his 
movements more rhythmic, his voice more 
mu.sical. The forms of life will be dynami- 
cally dramatic. The average human type will 
rise to the heights of an Aristotle, a 
Goethe, or a Marx. And above this ridge 
new peaks will rise". This view has not 
been limited to comunists. In spite of Brave 
New World, and if socialist optimism has 
a negation this is it — Aldous Huxley was 
possessed of the same vision, when he saw 
the "web of undcr-standing which, in the 
mind of the accomplished intellectual, con- 
nects the atom with the spiral nebula and 
both with his morning’s breakfast, and the 
music of Bach, the pottery of neolithic 
China”. Perhaps the only other feature of 
"Mozartian Man” that needs special men- 
tion is that a happy and stable new world 
will have lo have a greater share of 
feminine valuations. 

Matthew Arnold was correct lo say that 
“the men of culture are the true apostles of 
equality" since “culture seeks to make all 
men live in an atmosphere . . . where they 
may use ideas, as it uses them itself, freely 
nourished and not bound by them”. Arnold 
rejected the alternative of giving “the 
ma.sses, as they call them, an intellectual 
food prepared and adapted in the way they 
think proper for the actual condition of 
the masses”. There is prevalent on the 
traditional Right and Left the view that cul- 
ture (high culture, that is) is a personal 
matter and that any attempt to impose 
classical music, for exgmple, is an infringe- 
ment of liberty. Firstly, it is necessary lo 
point out that it is impossible to “impose” 
classical music on people. What can be 
done -is to make it a part of their physical 
environment and in this way they cun 
come to an appreciation of it. Otherwise it 
will remain a succession of "sweet-sour 
sounds”. This does not mean that Bach will 
be given precedence over Shostakovitch; 
and it especially does not that party hacks 
will be raised above the non-political com- 
poser. Secondly, we should ask ourselves 
would the change in cultural levels be a 
greater imposition on liberty than teaching 
children to read and write? Surely the res- 
triction on freedom comes when there are 
areas of human activity from which men 
are excluded. 

H. McQueen. 
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t Free training I 

I on fuii saiary 

t I 

I as Computer Programmers I 


The Commonwealth Service training scheme for Pro- 
grammers/Systems Analysts provides a thorough 
preparation for a career in automatic data processing. 
After twelve months' full-time training you receive 
automatic promotion and a position in one of the Com- 
monwealth departments, which operate powerful com- 
puter networks. 


SALARY 

During training, salary is within 
the range $3,510-J4,485 for men and 
$3,082-$4,057 for women, according 
to qualifications and experience. 
Minimum commencing salary for a 
trainee with bachelor's degree 
and first or second class honours 
or with a higher degree is $3,600 
for men and $3,198 for women. 

PROMOTION. 

Advancement as Assistant Pro- 
grammer 1$4,485-$5,101 for men or 
$4,057-$4,673 for women) is auto- 
matic on successful completion of 
course. There are excellent oppor- 
tunities for subsequent promotion 
on merit to higher positions. 


QUALIFICATIONS 
A university degree or technical 
college diploma is desirable. Train- 
ing in mathematics, statistics, 
economics or science is not 
necessary for most positions. No 
previous ADP experience is re- 
quired, but aptitude for the work 
will be measured by tests. - 

LOCATION 

Training will be conducted in Can- 
berra and Melbourne. Although 
most positions available upon com- 
pletion of training are also in 
Canberra and Melbourne, there are 
some opportunities for placement 
in other capital cities including 
Hobart. 






ADDITIONAL INFORMATION and application 
forms may be obtained from the Appointments 
Officer, Commonwealth Public Service Inspector's 
Office, Barton Offices, CANBERRA 2600 (telephone 
7-0411), with whom applications close on August 
21, 1967. 
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THE SRC CALLS FOR APPLICATIONS FOR THE POSITION OF: 

(a) EDITOR OF WORONI — 1968 

(b) EDITOR OF ORIENTATION WEEK HANDBOOK — 1968 

(c) ORIENTATION WEEK DIRECTOR — 1968 

(d) BUSINESS MANAGER OF WORONI — 1968 

Closing date for applications is 1st OCTOBER, 1967 
Applications to be submitted to SRC Office 
N.B. Position (d) — Business Manager is a new SRC post, created by the SRC. 
The successful applicant will automatically be an ex-officio member of the 
SRC. 

His duties will be to supervise and control the finances of University publica- 
tions, especially ‘Woroni’, and particularly lo be responsible for advertising 
arrangements. 
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What is health? How healthy axe 
you? Does it matter? - 

In an attempt to fi** Vi ..c prelimin- 
ary answers to' "Questions the Uni- 
versity He!*Q^\ ^)rvice and the Depart- 
ment iijiO^anical Science are planning 
a co-operative research project, starting 
on Monday, July 10th. 


STUDENTS SICK 


|l^> 




The Health Survey mentioned 
in the June issue of Woroniwas 
carried out during the latter 
part of last term and the first 
few days of the vacation. A few 
of the questionnaires on diet 
and physical activity have still 
to be handed in and the asses- 
sments of data is incomplete 
but a preliminary report on the 
venture can be given. 


Invitations to participate in the 
survey were sent to a hundred 
full time second year male stu- 
dents chosen at random. Alto- 
gether seventy- nine attended 
for the first phase consisting 
of interview, physical examin- 
ation, tests of lung function and 
physical fitness (on a stationary 
bicycle) and questionnaires 
relating to mental reactions to 
stress, diet and physical activ- 
ity. The last two items required 
a great deal of sustained eo -op 
-eration as the participants 
were askedto recordevery item 
of food and drink they consumed 
and details of all their energy- 
expending activities over a sub - 
sequent period on seven con- 
secutive days. For the second 
phase of the survey students 
were required to spendthe morn- 
ing in bed in a relaxed fasting 
state while serial measures 
were made of blood pressure 


and samples of blood and urine 
were collected There were 73 
students who completed both 
phases. Several men are being 
asked to return for an "encore” 
on the bicycle at a higher load- 
ing as the standard loading used 
in the survey inadequately 
tested their superior fitness. 

Although the final results of 
the survey will not be available 
for several weeks, some snip- 
pets of information might be 
of interest For example, of the 
seventy -nine students inter- 
viewed, thirteen (16%) rated 
their own state of health as 
"fair" or "poor", thirty (38%) 
had suffered from one or more 
specified diseases, particular- 
ly infections or allergies, fifty 
three (67%) had at some time 
been admitted to hospital (usual - 
ly for minor operations such 
as tonsillectomy or removal 
of an appendix) , nineteen (24%) 


Medical Undergraduates! 


There are unrivalled 
professional career 
opportunities as Medical Officers 
in the modern 

A Navy -^Army 
and ^Air Force 

with all the benefits of Commissioned Rank, 
generous pay and allowances, and study costs paid. 


If you are accepted to complete your diversii 

degree studies in the Undergraduate special 

scheme, you will have your University There i 

tuition and examination fees paid, Officer; 

all necessary text books provided, wondei 

meals and accommodation provided — 1 ^ , 

or receive an allowance to cover them. succes 
You will receive free medical and 
dental attention and hospitalisation. 

A generous salary will be paid while under i 

you are studying, plus a clothing Applice 

maintenance allowance and, if 
applicable, a marriage allowance. 

Upon graduation you are guaranteed a Pull de 

professional appointment with status, accept 

appropriate salary and retirement Write t 

benefits. 

Recrui 

The life of a Medical Officer in the Sydne; 

Navy, Army or Air Force, is a rewarding 
one, with opportunities for travel. 

Issued by the Director General ol Recruiting, Department of Detence. 


diversity of experience, advanced 
specialised training and promotion. 
There is plenty of sport and recreation, 
Officers' Mess life, social activity and 
wonderful friendships to be made. 

If you are over 18, and have 
successfully completed the first three 
or more years of your medical course, 
you are eligible for acceptance 
under the Undergraduate Scheme. 
Applicants must be Australian Citizens 
or British Subjects ordinarily resident 
in Australia. 

Full details and conditions for 
acceptance are available to you now. 
Write to Services Career Officers at: 

Recruiting House, 18-20 York Street, 
Sydney, telephone 29 2122. 
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smoked regularly and ei^t(10%) 
drank no alcohol . Fifty -five 
(70%) said they were currently 
engaged in sport or some other 
regular physical activity, alth- 
ough indications so far from 
recordedactivities suggest that 
the student's estimate of time 
spent in physical activity \yas 
somewhat optimistic When one 
week's activities are averaged 
out on a daily basis, 90% of the 
time appeared to be spent im- 
mobile (ie lying, sitting, or 
standing.) An average of fifteen 
minutes per day was occupied 
in running or physical work, 
usually the result of a weekend 
football match rather than a 
daily "work-out". During the 
recorded week, about half the 
participating students under- 
took the equivalent of only ten 
minutes or less of vigox'ous act - 
ivity per day, while about one 
third undertook virtually no 
strenuous exertion at all Most 
of the students questioned ind- 
icated that they felt fitter when 
playing regular sport at school 
and that they would welcome 
regular opportunities and fac- 
ilities for more physical activ- 
ity on an individual basis while 
at the University. Twenty -eight 
students (35%) admitted to 
taking drugs -but only asprin, 
vitamins and other non -head- 
liners. 

Mr. Second-Year A. N. U. " 
is 5 '9" tall and weighs 10 stone 
and 11 lbs. of which 15% was 
estimated to be fat (the range 
was from 5% to 31%. ) Chest 
expansions ranged from 3 to 10 
cms. , limg capacity from 3 to 
more than 6 litres and physical 
fitness from a score of 29 to 
more than 60. Other observat- 
ions and measurements which 
were made included blood pres- 
sure, tests of kidney function, 
blood concentrations of glucose^ 
insulin, cholesterol and other 
fats plus tests for anaemia and 
for the tendency of blood to 
form clots and to dissolve them. 

When all the major aspects 
of the survey have been comp- 
leted, letters will be sent to 
each of the participiants inviting 
them to discuss their individual 
results with the Director of the 
Health Service if they so wish. 

S. B, Furnass 

Director of the Health Service 

H.M. Whyte 

Professor of Clinical Science 
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* 7 ^ “TJUTHewCut. 

As our son is 181 years old and a second year science student at 
Canberra he will find the purpose’ for living by continuous progressive 
education. 

1 believe in being close to young people seeking out their needs because 
1 was a young frustrated aeademic (A plus) student. Life can be interesting all 
the way up to the Geriatric age then we all decline. 

So make a set of rules — a deeent “Pattern of Living”. It would be 
easier if we asked ourselves if Jesus would do what we intend to do each 
moment, each precious moment of our lives (love is precious) if true. Purity 
comts from the soul. 

May God Guide the Peace Makers. 

M. D. Martin 

Time does not take care of everything. We all have to make a special 
effort to progress every day in continuity education. The first lesson to learn 
as dignified human beings is self-control because when you lose control and 
show any form of violence you earn disrespect from other human beings. 

Violence will not solve problems — reason will. 

M. Martin 

Philosophy is in every atom of my body. 1 feei the need to re-assure 
humanity that sex if given in love restores the ego. 

Mature sexual love is the reward we expect at the end of a long working 
week and freedom to rest on the seventh day. 

Eight hours work, eight hours sleep and eight hours to do thine own 
will (within the law). 

M. Martin 

We all need stimulating and irritating constantly with regular continuity 
and it is well to remember that we need peace makers NOT charity. 

Many of the charity workers should take up a trade and develop new 
industries. 'This would help to eliminate the need for charity. Medical aid 
is readily available to all. It is necessary to be honest and co-operative with 
the hospital staff. So many people try to fake illness although under constant 
observation they can be found out. So we do need an Annexe for Psychiatric 
observation in every city. 1 deplore the use of drugs without medical super- 
vision. The body requires a balanced diet, moderate exercise and creative 
work. We need research on all destructive organisms to strengthen human 
Genetics. Cultivate every living thing — weed, flower, animal. 

Home Philosophy — M, Martin 

To promote Social Studies — we need an alphabetical dictionary of all 
towns of every country. 

M. Martin 


FULL-TIME 
POST-GRADUATE 
TRAINING AS 
LIBRARIAN 

The Commonwealth Service offers university graduates valuable 
opportunities for immediate appointment as Librarians-in-Training, 
including the year's full-time course of lectures and practical 
work required for a Diploma in Librarianship at the University 
of New South Wales. On successful completition of training, you 
will be promoted Librarian Class 1 in the National Library or 
one of the departmental libraries. 


So you’re a Graduate. 
What now? 


Considera careeras a Computer Programmer 

Right now the Steel Industry is interested in 
contacting young men and women who may be interested 
in joining a full time computer training course in 1968. 

To be eligible for selection for the course it is 
necessary that applicants be graduates, and between 20 
and 40 years. The six months course will be conducted 
by BHP in Wollongong, New South Wales. Salaries 
during training will range from $3450 to $3850. 

The formal course will be followed by twelve weeks 
in-service training at either Port Kembla or Newcastle. 

On successful completion of the course trainees will be 
appointed as Programmers at a minimum salary of $4050. 
There is ample scope for programmers to advanced 
programming, systems analysis and design, with 
commensurate further increases in salary. 

If you are interested in learning more about the 
course fill in and post the coupon below. A copy of the 
booklet, ''Facts & Figures on Computer Programming as 
a Career" will be sent to you by return mail. 


To; General Manager. 

The Broken Hill Proprietary Co. Ltd., 

Newcastle. N.S.W. 

Please send me, entirely free of cost or obligation, 
a copy of "Facts & Figures on Computer 
Programming as a Career". 

Mrs. 

Mr 

Miss 

Address 


QUALIFICATIONS 

Applicants should have a university 
degree, preferably with honours, and 
should demonstrate their capacity for 
a successful library career, combining 
professional librarianship with increas- 
ing responsibilities of management. 

DUTIES ON COMPLETION OF TRAININO 
Acquiring and organising library mater- 
ial of all kinds for use, reference, 
research and bibliographical work in 
general and special fields. 

CONTRACT OF SERVICE 
Trainees are required to continue in 
employment for two years after the 
completion of training. 


SALARIES 

Salaries during training will be within 
the range of $2,990-$3,498 for men and 
$2,562-$3,070 for women; according to 
qualifications and experience. The mini- 
mum commencing salary for applicants 
with a pass degree is $3,244 for men 
and $2,816 for women, and for appli- 
cants with an honours degree, $3,371 
for men and $2,943 for women. Upon 
successful completion of training, the 
officer will be appointed to Librarian 
Class 1 ($3,500-$4,772 or $3,072-$4.344 
for women) with prospects of further 
promiotion on merit to: 

Class 2, $S,008-$5,717 ($4,580-$5,289 for 
women); Class 3, $5,972-$6,741 ($5,544- 
$6,313 for women); Principal Librarian, 
$7,304-$7,918 ($6.876-$7,490 for women). 


ADDITIONAL INFORMATION and application forms may be obtained from 
the Appointments Officer, Commonwealth Public Service Inspector's Office, 
Barton Offices, 

CANBERRA 2600. Telephone 7 0411, 
with whom applications will close on 28th August. 


ABORIGINAL EDUCATION AND TEACHING METHODS 

Abschol Summer School - 1968 
January 12th, 13th, and 14th. - In Sydney. 


" Why do we teach Aboriginals as if they 

were middle class europeans ?" 

Everyone Welcome 

Write to Tom Roper, National Abschol EMrector , 52 Story St. , 
Parkville, Victoria 3052. 
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MAGAZINE OF THE PERFORMING ARTS, 60c. 


I throw up my hands and shout hurrah. 
At least we have a theatre magazine, or, as 
MASQUE prefers to be known a magazine 
of the performing arts. Thb sort of maga- 
zine has been absent from the Australian 
scene for about six years. There have been 
several other of these magazines before but 
they all folded, mostly because of lack of 
support. The last was THEATREGOER 
which left a lot to be desired as far as 
presentation and standard of articles goes. 
Tbis is something I have been very inter- 
ested in over the past year for I felt that 
a theatre magazine was needed and justified. 
Everyone 1 talked to about it told me not 
to be stupid, it would never succeed, there 
would be no support and look at all similar 
magazines that have folded before. 

MASQUE holds out the prospect that the 
Australian theatrical scene will have a last- 
ing decent magazine of good presentation, 
wide coverage and high standard of articles. 
The Editor, John Allen, is to be congratu- 
lated on his courage and far sightedness. 

The first issue is excellent, but has the in- 
evitable faults of a first issue. Still it shows 
promise for a more exciting coverage in 
future issues. MASQUE states that its aims 
are "to promote greater communication be- 
tween performers, and between performers 
and audiences. It is hoped in this way to 
stimulate the growth of performing arts in 
Australia*'. Quite extensive aims, I think, 
but this magazine could go a long way to- 
wards achieving them. The first issue was 
put together from voluntary contributions, 
but they are good class articles mostly from 
professional journalists and theatre people. 

U is very well laid out in an aesthetically 
pleasing way with a good balance between 
photographs, light chatty bits of theatre 


gossip and serious articles on the theatre. 
Photography is good, but its reproduction 
is not the ^st through offset printing. One 
criticism that could be levelled of the first 
issue is that it is too Sydney orientated. 
Liut this I'm sure will not continue into 
later issues. The Profiles on the Inde- 
pendent Theatre and the Old Tote show 
an encouraging development of professional 
theatre in Australia. Similarly, the interview 
with two of Australia’s leading actors and 
actresses, Peter O’Shaughnessy and Carmen 
Duncan, showed that there seems to be suf- 
ficient employment in theatre to keep our 
better actors here in Australia. 

The article by Mortccai Gorelik, who re- 
cently visited the A.N.U., on Brecht was a 
worthwhile piece on theatre as an art. You 
need not agree with him. In it Gorelik puts 
forward Brecht's ideas on the epic stage 
form in a simple straightforward way. Jean 
Wilhelm’s article “Miracle in Minneapolis” 
gives an interesting insight into the develop- 
ment and workings of Tyrone Guthrie's 
daring experiment in provincial American 
theatre in Minneapolis. 

Although the magazine runs reviews of 
records, especially records of plays in actual 
performance, it is to be hoped that its 
future reviewing of plays will be a major 
part of the formal. The first issue contains 
two semi-reviews, semi-articles on the latest 
two J.C.W. musicals, but that is all. 

Once some of these early faults have 
been ironed out and the magazine has had 
the chance of the experience of a few issues 
behind it. it will be a worthwhile addition 
to the Australian theatrical scene on n par 
with the British magazine PLAYS AND 
PLAYERS. 


prometheus 


Edited by Julie O’Brien and Adrian Falk. 35c 


JOHN STEPHENS 


PROMETHEUS 


PROMETHEUS, the annual journal of the 
Students’ Association, will appear next week. The 1967 
edition contains articles by leading academic and 
student writers, on a number of topics ranging from 
issues in the social sciences to problems about contem- 
porary art, literature and philosophy. An interesting 
selection of student poetry, attractive woodcuts, taste- 
ful presentation and psychedelic cover: 35c from the 
Union Bookshop and Canberra booksellers. 

Edited by Julie O’Brien and Adrian Falk. 


Considering the paucity of interest 
and endeavour that has been displayed 
by ANU students regarding Prome- 
theus in the last ten or so years, the 
effort of this year’s editors is to be 
praised. 

While being forced to draw on 
more resources than appear available 
among the students themselves, they 
have gathered together into this 
volume a collection of articles on wide- 
ranging topics, and given a hearing to 
a number of student poets and writers. 

It is most encouraging to find in the 
articles a high degree of social and 
human consciousness: a reassurance 
that students do exist who can find a 
place for academic enquiry in a per- 
spective which is essentially existential 
and humanist, talcing these words in 
their literal meaning. The understand- 
ing of present-day existence, and, in 
some cases, its betterment in the 
future, is variously indicated or 
touched upon from such viewpoints as 
the methods and new fields in the 
social sciences; transcendental experi- 
ence; and developments in contempor- 
•ary literary and artistic movements. 

The degree of penetration into the 
topics examined is not consistently 
high; however, the mere awareness of 
the significance of subjects of this type 
is more appropriate to a journal such 
as Prometheus than revolutionary con- 
tributions to particular disciplines 
would be. 

This is no doubt partly explained by 
the fact that whereas the stuff of stu- 
dent life consists in the writing of 
essays, the curricula provide no oppor- 
tunities for the development of poetic 
style. If such opportunities were pro- 
vided, perhaps there would be less of 
the tendency among students to regard 
sentimental romanticism as self-justify- 
ing. Useless verbiage under the guise 
of lin^istic development would also be 
less rife. However, there are pieces of 


poetic interest and value, especially 
coming from the pen of John Frow. 

Two innovations in this volume are 
the inclusion on the one hand of a 
series of not very interesting woodcuts, 
and on the other hand of a film-script, 
also by John Frow, which should raise 
a smile and stimulate the reader’s 
intellect. 

Although these contributions may 
not be representative of the current 
body of student interests, the number 
of contributors who are willing to ex- 
press their thoughts and feelings in 
such a way as tlus is some indication 
that students are capable of the in- 
volvement required. One hopes that 
many students will read Prometheus, 
,and that what has been achieved in 
'this volume will help to induce increas- 
ing student interest in important con- 
temporary issues. 

Phillip Brown 
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THE 




WORLD 


A Dispassionate Look at tbe changes throughout the underdeveloped 
Third World world. This review chooses to examine at 

Three Worlds of Development: The Theory t^ndom four aspects of these changes, 
and Practice of Intcrnalionai StmfiricaliOD. 

Irving Louis Horowitz 
Oxford University Press, NY. 1966. $7-90. 


Before tne Second World War. reviews 
of international affairs paused only briefly 
to give cursory accounts of changes in the 
areas outside the North Atlantic. These 
accounts usually dealt with the manoeuvr- 
ings of the European powers in their 
colonies. International politics was the 
sphere of the Big Powers and other 
countries figured as colonies (i.e. extensions 
of the Big Powers) or as backwaters. 

Today, the situation has dramatically 
changed. It is the contention of the author 
of this work that there are now three 
“worlds” and although he uses the criterion 
of development to portray these three 
worlds, it is relatively easy to sketch in the 
salient political implications of his por- 
trayal. 

The Three Worlds are, respectively, the 
hikoric world of Western development best 
exemplified by the United States, the 
socialist world originating in the Soviet 
Union and the nascent world stretched be- 


tween these two historical alternatives — 
the Third World of the "developing 
nations”, the Afro-Asian bloc, the "new 
emerging forces", to use some of the com- 
mon labels. 


From the beginning the book approaches 
the non-aligned but variously committed 
nations of Latin America, Asia and Africa, 
not as. dominoes ready to fall into the 
hands of the other two power blocs, but as 
alternatives, developing along a third path. 
To gauge the validity of such a possibility, 
Horowitz puts forward a theory of develop- 
ment in an attempt to encompass the 
changes occurring in the expanding no 
man's land which is increasingly left behind 
as the first and second worlds develop at a 
faster and faster rate. 


Horowitz describes development by ex- 
plaining what it is not. Development is not 
industrialization since to identify these two 
concepts is in effect to oiler a prescription 
for economic growth irrespective of the 
social inequities of the individual countries. 
Nor is development change. Change is 
gradual, continuous adaptation: develop- 
ment implies a break with tradition, a dis- 
ruption of the status quo. 

". . . precisely what is modihable is sub- 
ject to change; while that no longer con- 
tains the possibility of elasticity and plas- 
ticity is subject to development”. 

Growth and development differ in that 
growth fe.g. in the GNP of a country) can 
be a simple process of quantitative change, 
a process of adaptation. In fact, some types 
of growth cun be disfunclional with respect 
to the needs of a developing country. Some 
examples are population growth, increases 
in some exports, increases in consumption 
production at the expense of capital forma- 
tion. 

Finally, development differs from extern- 
ally induced transfomaiion in that the latter 
depends, upon an intruder whose benefit is 
the cause of change. The works of imperial- 
ism (e.g. militaiy roads or "wholly owned 
subsidiaries”) are not of themselves de- 
velopment, though they may in the long 
run aid development. ' 

Development, then, implies a new, 
domestic-based technology. New methods of 
production, new markets, new sources of 
energy and new forms of social organisation 
— “it is precisely this revolutionary side of 
the dcvelo{fmental process that has come to 
characterize the "Third World” according 
to Horowitz. 

) To investigate the ramitications of this 
.process, Horowitz packs 450 pages with 
highly-constructed generalizations based on 


(i) Education for What? 

An article in a recent issue of New 
Society (May 18, 1963) is a Ailing descrip- 
tion of the new demands upon education in 
the newly emerging countries and the 
failure of models derived from Europe to 
meet these demands. In it a British teacher 
describes how unsuitable the instruction he 
is obliged to give his pupils is for the 
realities of a recently independent Gambia. 
The present system, based upon a British 
curriculum in an English grammar school 
"gives me the impression of trying to build 
your house from the roof down instead of 
from the ground up". It is obvious that, 
whether Western humanitarians or Eastern 
ideologues like it or not, education must be 
relevant to the social and economic trans- 
formation taking place. As the writer of 
the New Society article sums it up. 


“The conception of the whole people 
^the rationale for a one-party system) . . . 
imposes severe limitations on totalitarian 
possibilities in the Third World. For any 
party which is compelled to make appeal 
by crossing class lines has clearly limited 
its cohesive potentialities yet party charisma 
is also a product of a relatively unstable 
equilibrium . . . Since experimental atti- 
tudes do prevail, they create a political at- 
mosphere that is far from rigid or 
totalitarian”. 

The positive contribution of party 
charisma lies in ift attempt to reconcile 
mass participation with elites modernizing 
goals through the creation of concensus. 
Although Horowitz docs not look closely 
enough at the factors which determine 
whether such a solution is temporary or 
permanent, he has described the function 
of such one-party systems in mobilizing 
mass support, provided, of course, that the 
bureaucracy itself docs not consume all 
the energies, material and otherwise, which 
its purpose is to direct towards develop- 
ment. 



"Gambia . . . needs an educiitiunal sys- 
tem that can, quickly and efllclcntly, help 
it out of its economic, social and psycholo- 
gical dilemma . . ." 

In an oblique, rather unsatisfactory man- 
ner, Horowitz raises the jssiie of the de- 
velopmental role of education in n chapter 
on the mental set of developing man. 
Horowitz tends to see much of the psycho- 
logical stimulus for change as rooted in the 
unsuitable eduention offered in newly in- 
dependent countries — people are taught 
"needs” but not how to use the facilities 
to .satisfy them. The role and nnture of 
developmental education is unfortunately 
not considered within the scope of the 
author's investigation. 

(ii) Covcninwnt by Monolith? 

One of the most obvious fcaturqs in the 
c.x-colonics has been the incidence of gov- 
ernment by one-party bureaucracies — 
Ghana. Indone.sia. India, Mexico. The num- 
ber of such countries points however to 
one enlightening fact — that a plurality of 
parties is no more a guarantee of democ- 
racy than is a one-party state a guarantee of 
dictatorship. One only need contrast the 
two-party dictatorship in Morocco or Para- 
guay with the one-party democracy in 
In^ia or Mexico to realise that the develop- 
ing countries are transforming domestic 
politics outside the boundaries of the 
western parliamentary structures and its 
familiar alternative. 

On examination, government by one- 
party structures utilising a high degree of 
charisma (personal loyalty) proves to have 
certain characteristics which represent a 
reply to the' transitional nature of newly- 
frec societies. And this u.«ually outside the 
orbit of totalitarianism for, as Horowitz 
points out 


(iii) Can the Army Rule? 

Still another stereotype of the under- 
developed world is that of military rule. To 
the old picture of South American, brutish 

militarists must be added the- new military 
states in Asia and Africa. No one can deny 
that the army can seize power in the Third 
World. But can it hold it and, more im- 
portant, can it solve the problems which 
prompted it to assume conirol'l The 
answers to such questions revolve around 
the developmental role of the military. 
Horowitz suggests that the best way to 
examine this is to look at the common 
nationalization for military rule. Only one 
need concern us here — that the army, by 
virtue of its clearly demarcated internal 
structure and its technical skills provides a 
force for law and order in an unstable 
situation. This argument does have a super- 
flcial validity. The army is well-organised 
and it does provide training in basic skills. 
UnV'ortunately the type of organization is 
ill-fitted to chart a course between conflict- 
ing interests (which is the function of poli- 
tical machineries) and the skills are usually 
specialist (the technology of the armed 
forces in developing countries is usually on 
a different level to the rest of society). 

The army then, either rules by repression 
and faces the problem of civil insurrection, 
thus effectively hindering development, or 
rules by sharing political and administra- 
tive responsibility with a civilian machinery 
thus concealing rather than eradicating the 
political instability which prompted it to 
act in the Arst place. 


Some of tne armies share the attitudes of 
the new classes, others the attitudes of the 
traditional classes. 


(iv) Taxing or taking? 

Faced with the common need for rapid 
development, governments in the Third 
World are forced to develop a public 
Anance policy. Internal Anance is limited, 
private external Anance means exploitation 
and dependence. Horowitz secs the only 
answer in public control, and argues his 
case well. 


The development of charismatic, one- 
party administration alleviates the problem 
of “whom to administer the resources”. 
While at the same time, newly indepen- 
dent nations frequently have a background, 
albeit imposed, of government by central- 
ised agencies. By standardisation and other 
organised policies, total capital require- 
ments can be kept at a minimum while the 
percentage of national income retained for 
development purposes can be brought to a 
maximum. Problems of such scale in de- 
velopment can only be solved by large 
economic limits, as has been demonstrated 
in the development of nuclear power in the 
West. Finally, and probably most impor- 
tant of all as a motive force . . . 


. . The ideological advantage of take- 
over is based on the mobilization and 
integration of anti-imperialist forces; the 
economic substance of such take-over is 
basically anti-traditional. This strategy 
produces political independence from the 
old ruling classes and creates a 
nationalism which serx'cs to unify the 
popular classes”. 


Although all these arguments tend to- 
wards socialism, Horowitz speciflcally 
denies that socialism is the end product. In 
attempting to steer between the alternatives 
of the Arst and second world.s. and between 
the theories of dcvclopmentalisls before 
him, is he attempting to have his cike and 
(Mt it loo — to have all the bencAts of pub- 
lic control of the mechanisms of production 
and distribution with none of the po.ssible 
disadvantages? He stales that “those with 
orthodox left-wing biases” minimise the 
obstacles and claims that the “conAscatory” 
policies he proposes “cannot of course solve 
the ‘.social question’, that is, the relationship 
between social classes”. He leaves open the 
question of the degree of slate control while 
•Staling that lax strategies are alone insuf- 
Acient to support development. Moreover, 
he dismisses the conventional arguments 
against public ownership perceiving that 
they are arguments concerning elliciency and 
management and thus can be solved by 
scienliAc management procedures. It is un- 
fortunate that in a chapter on tax strategy 
otherwise highly flluminating. Horowitz 
chooses to believe that while socialism 
means a change in the cla.ss relationship, 
conAscation somehow doe.s not. 


The reasons are not difAcult to discover. 
Horowitz is attempting to create a’ theory 
of international stratiAcalion out of a large 
number of diverse and changing units. 

In the attempt Three Worlds of De- 
vclopnienl does manage to destroy stereo- 
types. As such it is a good single introduc- 
tion. For those perceptive enough to grasp 
the signiAcance of the number of new di- 
verse nations seeking individual solutions 
to the general challenge of rapid economic 
and .social change it can aid an understand- 
ing of the puzzling development of our 
near north. 


One of the results of the fact that inter- 
.lational affairs has long been the play- 
ground of the Big Powers is an ignorance 
of the nature of the societies now sharing 
some of the limelight. Nations without his- 
tory require other means of interpretation. 
This book offers a language for dealing 
with these new nations. 


As Horowitz points out, to confuse the 
issue the stand of the army in the societies 
of the Third World is by no means uniform. 


John Iremonger 
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Genuine Aussie Digger® Fam(^d 
head gear of rough, tough Australian 
fighting men. 100% pure fur felt; 
lifetime good looks and protection 
against rain, sun, weather. Jaunty, 
extroverted, distinctively masculine 
addition to your sports, hunting, fish* 
ing, vacation and leisure wardrobe. 
Sizes: 6^ to 7H. $17.50 delivered to 
your door. Visit us when next 

in Seattle, or write for complete in* 
formation about some of the World’s 
Most Endorsed Outdoor Equipment 
of interest to all sportsmen, outdoors- 
men, professional guides, mountain- 
eers and expedition lenders. 

Expedition Outfitter 
Dept. X9,4t7 E. Pine, Seattle, Wash. 98122 


USTRALIAN 
NARCHISTS 


SYDNEY'S BURNING 

Ian Turner. Heineninnn, 1967. $6.75. 

Dr. Turner has wriltcii a dramatic, enter- 
taining account of the iuTcst, conviction and 
eventual release of the I.\V.>V. Twelve, who 
were tried for arson and saditious conspir- 
acy in 1916. 

The story is a confused one. The revolu- 
tionary ambitions of the Wobblies did not 
force them into a disciplined conspiratorial 
organisation. Unbeknown to many of their 
leaders some Wobblies were implicated in 
the production of the foged fivers that began 
to circulate in August, 1916. Other Wobblies 
preferred to try and burn capitalism out. 
and after a series of fires in Sydney the 
authorities took, advantage of community 
panic and arrested and convicted the Twelve 
on various charges of arson and sedition. 

The Twelve never really had a chance. 
From the beginning they had been uncom- 
promising in their opposition to the First 
World War. and, given the political climate 
of the times, they made no secret of their 
seditious ambitions. The arson charge was 
something else again. The police case rested 
on very dubious evidence from police in- 
formers, former Wobblies now prepared to 
give evidence. In his thorough survay of the 
evidence, presented at the trial, the appeals 
and at the two Royal Commissions which 
the outcry from the labour movement later 
forced to be held, Dr. Turner has concluded 
thill most of the accused were certainly 
innocent of the arson charges, although 
three may have been guilty. 

Indeed he has suggested that there is a 
rea.son to suspect the trial of the Twelve, 
which occurred just before the 1916 con- 
scription referendum, was concocicd by the 
authorities to be used as anli-I.W.W. and 
therefore anll-Labor. propaganda in their 
conscription campaign 


The reaction of Labor politicians to the 
whole questions is quite interesting. The 
Wobblies despised them as reformist scabs, 
of course. One wrote from prison. Where 
he had served eight months of his six 
months’ sentence. “Anyway. I hope for the 
best, and don’t worry about the worst, f 
might have been bom a Labor politician, 
which is about the lowest Job going outside 
of the public hangman ..." In return. 
Labor politicians found it electorally ex- 
pedient to appear even slightly sympathetic 
to r.W.W. propaganda. When Hughes pro- 
posed the Unlawful Associations Bill de- 
signed to ban the I.W.W. the A.L.P.. despite 
its opposition to such infringements of free 
speech, supported the measure, mumbling 
reservations and justifications. However, the 
war went on and outflanked them. Labor’s 
earlier enthusiasm for the war was gradu- 
ally replaced by bitter di.sillusion over its 
aims. Although the Wobblies never con- 
verted the labour movement to total oppo- 
sition to the war. their hard line no doubt 
contributed to this increasing opposition. 
Although initially rejected they would later 
appear'justificd to many. 

However the labour campaign to release 
the Twelve, which eventually forced the 


N.S.W. Labor Government to appoint the 
Ewing Commission, which cleared most of 
the accused, was not a militant crusade 
against the war in particular and capitalism 
in general. Rather it was said (hat there was 
insufficient evidence for the penalties which 
were needlessly severe, and that the trial 
was distorted by war-time hysteria. Thus 
the support that the Wobblies did receive 
from the non-revolutionary sections of the 
labour movement was based on questions 
of civil liberties. 

Although Sydney’s Burning is not prirn- 
arily a history of the I.W.W. in Australia, 
the story that it gives of the fate of the 
Wobblies is also instmetive. It seems that 
the super-militancy of the I.W.W. hid a 
disinclination to act constructively. Lenders 
didn't know what their supporters were 
doing. When the government moved against 
them the Wobblies grandiloquently allowed 
themselves to be arrested out of existence, 
rather than attempting to go underground, 
as a more persistent revolutionary move- 
ment might have tried fas the Communist 
Party did in the early 40s). In fact they 
were more propagandists thna revolu- 
tionaries; the 8S-year-old Wobbly Monty 
Miller, who later got his ration of six. 


months hard labour, boasted: ’’I have never 
conspired. That is secret, it is mean, it is 
detestable. I and my colleagues have taken 
the open path . . . We want everything to be 
known”. Anyway, all power to them — their 
sincerity and courage were both beyond 
doubt. They were quite prepared to face 
the consequences of their absolute rejection 
of the Government’s standards. 

These issues all arise from Dr. Turner’s 
book, but he does not feel obliged to ex- 
plain them fully. His conclusions on the 
actual trial and release of the Twelve are 
closely argued. It is unfortunate that he has 
decided to jettison the academic paraphern- 
alia of footnotes, in his attempt to make 
the book “as readable as possible". 

Readable it certainly is. but further ac- 
cess to sources on the issue would have 
been made considerable easier had the 
author documented his argument more thor- 
oughly. Nevertheless the book remains im- 
portant reading for all those who believe 
that studying the past can help us^ under- 
stand the present. 

TONY BAKER 


Dental Undergraduates! 


Complete your 
degree studies 
as a Commissioned Officer 
In the 


Royal Australian Army 
Dental Corps 

with your study costs paid, a generous salary and a 
professional appointment on graduation. 


If you are accepted to complete your 
degree studies in the Undergraduate 
scheme, you will have your University 
tuition and examination fees paid, all 
necessary text books provided, meals and 
accommodation provided — or receive 
an allowance to cover them. You will 
receive free medical and dental attention 
and hospitalisation. A generous salary 
will be paid while you are studying, 
together with a clothing maintenance 
allowance and, if applicable, a marriage 
allowance. 

Upon graduation you are guaranteed a 
professional appointment with status, 
appropriate salary and retirement benefits. 
The life of a Dental Officer in the Royal 
Australian Army Dental Corps is a 
rewarding one, with opportunities for 

Issued by the Director General of Recruiting, Department of 


travel, diversity of experience, advanced 
specialised training and promotion. There 
is plenty of sport and recreation, Officers’ 
Mess life, social activity and wonderful 
friendships to be made. 

If you are over 18 years of age and have 
successfully completed 2 or more years 
of your dental course, you are eligible 
for acceptance under the Undergraduate 
Scheme. Applicants must be Australian 
Citizens or British Subjects ordinarily 
resident in Australia. 

Full details and conditions for acceptance 
are available to you now. 

Contact; Senior Dental 
Officer, HQ. Southern 
Command, Victoria 
Barracks, Melbourne. 

Telephone: 690440. 

Oefenca. 
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kickur however, his general play is also of 
an extremely high standard, and is, by itself, 
quite enough to gain him a position in any 
representative team. 

Bill McLennan, captain of the side, is 
also a specialist. As a hooker, he has been 
of tremendous value to the side, gaining 
considerable possession from set play. He 
too, however, is more than worth his place 
in the team for other facets of his play 
as well. Bill’s rugged leadership of the for- 
wards and inspiration of the team as a 
whole, has also been a major factor in the 
firsts' play this year. 

Probably the highlight of this year's rugby 
was the easy win scored by the reserve 
grade "light-heavies" in the grand finals 
against Royals. Goin§ into the game as 
underdogs, the true opinion of most critics, 
the “lights’’ struck hard at the beginning of 
the game, and immediately took control of 
the game. The forward pack ‘in loto’ was the 
main instrument by which the game was 
won. These eight sweaty workers smatshed 
any resistance that might have been offered 
them. Outstanding in the forwards were 
Steve Bartrop, Gil Gordon, and Mike Smith- 
In the backs, Gwilym Davies was always in 
evidence, setting up plays, rnaking solo 
breaks, and using the short kick to great 
advantage. Larry Finglelon at fullback was 
brilliant in all aspects of play, and showed 
that he will be a force to be reckoned with 
on the Sydney Rugby scene next year. 

A further highlight of the Buggers' year 
was in their sterling performances, both on 
and off the field, at intervarsity at Sydney. 
The ANUs’ boys (lovingly so-called by other 
l.V, sides) won their division and the 
Kancmatsu Cup, and earned the promotion 
to first division next year. All wins were 
scored convincingly, and great social suc- 
cess of the Buggers show that the scoring 
was not restricted to the playing field. 


scwial". This definition has nothing to do 
with social standing, or with the type of 
party attended by the Rugby player — 
rather the c^posite in fact. What the term 
refers to, is the lighthearted manner which 
the several teams adopt in relation to their 
games. While other teams are out on the 
field warming up. Varsity players are mostly 
to be observed huddling in their dressing 
rooms attempting to wish away the previous 
evening's excesses, and, nervously wonder- 
ing whether their metabolisms will be cap- 
able of standing up to the effect of that 
first cigarette. However, this year, despite 
this “social” appellation, the Varsity 
Rugger-Buggers have had a vintage year. 

Five teams were fielded, out of which 
one (the Reserve Grade) won a premier- 
ship; a second (first grade) lost in the pre- 
liminary final; two others (third grade and 
Under I9's) just missed out on making the 
semi-finals; and one other (Sub-District) had 
a really enjoyable season. 

One of the highlights of the year, was 
the outstanding performance of the First 
grade “heavies". Previously, this team had 
never gone further in the competition than 
the first semi-final. However a consistent 
effort was made by the whole team this 
year, and, due to a combination of talent, 
youth and experience, and application, the 
above result was achieved. It is always inad- 
visable, at the end of a season, to single out 
any individual players for special praise, 
but two, at least, must be mentioned as 
major contributions to. the success of the 
"heavies". 

Ross Strang, playing at fullback was far 
and away the top point-scorer in the whole 
of this year’s competition, having scored in 
the vicinity of 170 points from goals and 
tries. Apart from being a very fine goal- 


The University l-ootball Club finished 


foiiylb in this year's Aiislmlinn Rules com- 

season. 

. . on many occa- 
a wealth of outstanding ma- 


pctilion after a quite successful 
llowever with what proved 

sinus to be ! ! T 

lerial it was perhaps a disappointment that 
the team failed so miserably in the first 
scnii-final. 

This year, the Club was once again well 
served by the new 
‘regulars* from last season suc^h ns Johi 

Buxton, ■ ! „ , - - 

Cowie and Peter Collinge turned in many 


This year’s I V. was field at Perisher 
Valley, partly by Qantas and Anipol, with 
help from N.S.\V. University. Unfortunately 
the standard set by the five International 
skiers was a little high for the nonetheless 
valiant but vain efforts of the A.N.U. tcanL 

Performances generally were not as high 
as liad been ho^d, with the exception of 
Angie Bors, who. with two second placings, 
won the Women’s Combined. Conversely 
however, the team excelled itself off the 
snow, and clearly dominated the social 
scene. 

A new height in langlaufing was attained 
with the participation of John Knox-Knight 
and Hamish Mackay, with the highly 
individualist styles never before seen at l.V. 
Charles Alexander also reached new pin- 
n.acles of fame in the jumping world by 
doing three consecutively better jumps only 
to come a brave second last. Great hopes 
are held for next year. Finally some mention 
must be made of the superb example set I 
to the team at all times both on and off, 
the snow by the Manager Brendon Moore. I 
A particularly fine performance was seen in 
the slalom, where he whipped his supple 
body to excess. Also seen were tv/o ex- 
ceedingly promising potential “Bed Warm- 
ers Trophy” winners for next year, in the 
persons of Linda Parris and Helen Hodg- 
kinson, who were runners-up this year. To 
Steve Warm’s performance no mortal pen 
could do justice. Gevi Fokstuen was para- 
lytic before the l.V. dinner — an unrivalled 
feat. 

Hopes are however high for 1968. when 
we are co-organisers with Monash. More 
of this will be published later. 

B. G. MOORE. 

(Official Historian). 


the team failed so miserably in the first 


players while tin. 

— ;. ... J.'.in 

Mi^ Rogers, Owen Paton, Don 

serviceable games. ~ ^ 

Co.nch Ron McLeod proved to be an 
outstanding success this year and he also 
gave the club a most consistent year's 
football. 

Best and fairest this year was John 

Biixlon who was repeatedly brilliant on the 
half-back flank. Runner-up was Mick 

Rogers, whose speed and long kicking often 
won the plaudits of the crowd. Tony Walker 
from Old Geelong Grammarians, proved to 
be the most consistent player this year while 
Rick Sneeuwjagt won the best first year 
player. 

In the seconds. Bill Reynoldson easily 
won the best and fairest with Bcrnie 

Dowiyogo runner-up. 

The most constructive footballer on the 
side was the lightly built John Clarinbold 
with Damian McNamara winning the most 
improved player award. 

The season on the whole proved to be 
the best ever in that the club was success- 
ful against ever' 


other team in the com- 
petition except for Manuka and depending 
on the players who leave this year the club 
pn look forward to an ever brighter season 


With the opening of the sailing season — 
list October — fast approaching the Aus- 
liralian National University Sailing Club is 
preparing for its biggest season ever. 

Last year the club only conducted races 
during the University Year. However this 
year the club is holding a full programme 
of races throughout the sailing season with 
the result that club members can continue 
to race the club boats over the Christmas 
vacation. 

The club caters for novices by, training 
sessions held over the weekend in the 
club-owned boats, and for the more ex- 
perienced sailor by conducting races on 
Sunday mornings starting at 10 a.m. from 
Lotus Bay. 

The ANUSC is a member of the Canberra 
Sailing Co-ordination Committee with the 
other major sailing clubs in Canberra. This 
means that as well as having a in the 
overall organisation of racing in Canberra 
a member of the ANUSC is eligible to race 
with any of the other clubs. The pattern 
for the coming season is that the ’V'MCA 
Sailing Club holds races on Saturday after- 
noon. the ANUSC on Sunday mornings, and 
the Canberra Yacht Club on Sunday after- 
noon. 

Club races this year will see greatly 
increased fleets as the club has conducted 
a publicity drive among Class Associations 
in Canberra, one result of which has been 
that the Club will be helping the ACT 
HERON ASSOCIATION hold a number 
of outings for inexperienced sailors in con- 
junction with the club's Sunday morning 
races. Another factor which will help boost 
fleets is the club’s new pick-up boat — an 
eighteen Foot aluminium runabout with a 
thirty horsepower outboard motor. 

The other main activity of the club is 
the Annual fnter-Varsity Sailing Carnival 
which will be held in February 1968, in 
Melbourne. This series is held in LIGH’T- 
WEIGHT SHARPIES (see photo) and the 
club is anxious to hear from any prospec- 
tive members both men and women who 
would be able to compete there. 

As the club will be depending on students 
attending the University of the moment and 
:annot look to recruits from the 1968 aca- 
demic year to help crew the boats there 
are great opportunities for new sailors to 
lake part in the competition. Anyone who is 
available or wishes to know more about 
the club please contact the Secretary, M. 
Aston, Botany Department. SGS. 

I. J. A. McArthur 


FULL BLUES 


JOHN BUXTON: Aussie Rules 

ROSS STRANG: Rugby Union 

KERRY JELBART: Rowing 

GARRY POTTS: Cricket 


HALF BLUES 


JIM FINGLETON; Rugby Union 
PETER COLLINGS; Aussie Rule 
PETER BUSBY; Athletics 


SPORTS COUNCIL TROPHY 


KERRY JELBART 
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